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rHE FREEMASON—NO. I 
Probatum est. 


I has been hinted by some insidious and malevolent charac- 
ters, who are excluded from the secrets of freemasonry, that, 
therefore, such society cannot be good: “If” say they, “their 
meetings be for the promotion of probity and virtue, why are 
there so many secrets?” Nothing but what is mischievous, they 
think, is ever concealed. 

As I mean to devote this number to the subject of secrecy, [ 
hope in the course of it to prove, that it is the foundation of wis- 
dom. The philosophers of old informed us, that to be secret (or 
silent) was to be wise. None but fools babble; wise men keep 


their counsel. This is surely verified in the present times; and I 


am certain, if the world had been acquainted with the mysteries of 
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freemasonry, notwithstanding the many excellencies it possess- 


es, it would not have been in existence now; for, seeing that by 


secrecy friendship is proved, so by secrecy friends are united. It 
is the chain which unites our hearts and affections; and without 
which there can be no honor. When friends part, they should 
faithfully lock up in their hearts each other’s secrets, and ex- 
change keys. 

But why is it supposed that secrets imply some mischievous 
or unworthy designs'—Are there not secrets in every family: 
and why not in a society? Does not a member thereby feel him- 
self secure? and is no the, through this‘déecorum, enabled to re- 
late any secret misfortune which he would be very loth to adver- 
tise the public of ?—Secrecy is the union of hearts; and the more 
important the secrets, the greater is his confidence who imparts 
them—the greater his honor who preserves them. 

The utility of having secrets in a society is to prove by se 
crecy, that the members thereof are men of probity, truth, and 
honor; who can withstand all inducements to violation of a trust, 
and prove themselves above deceit, and too strong for temp- 
tation. 

We are told that there are secrets above.—Many of the di- 


leterminations no man knoweth, not even the angels which 


vine « 
are in Heaven; and seeing that we are injoined to be secret even 
in charity, there is, to use a common phrase, much virtue in se- 
crecy. Why then attribute to the arcana of freemasonry aught 
that is improper or unjust, when the most noble of all virtues, 


charity, may, for aught they know, be included among those se- 


> 


In order to prove the utility of secrecy, I shall here delineate 
two characters which form a perfect contrast: Tom Tattle and 
Jac k Wary. 

Tom is a wild unthinking fellow, so much addicted to loqua- 
city, that, if intrusted with a secret, he would die if he did not 
tell it immediately—indeed, Tom Tattle could never keep his 


own secrets: the consequences of such imprudence have fre- 
quently been fatal. He once lost a place by too freely and un- 
guardedly communicating his intention and the source of his in- 
terest, by which means he was supplanted, Another time he lost 


a mistress by expatiating upon her charms, and discovering that 
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she had a fortune. Such attractions induced one of the many to 
whom he imparted (this secret, to become acquainted with the 
lady, and poor Tom was again supplanted! This imprudent con- 
fidence has likewise subjected him to much ridicule; his disap- 
pointments being always the more mortifying, as they were con- 
sequently known to his friends, who, according to custom, for- 
bore not to deride the man who could not be silent till he had an 
occasion to speek. Misfortunes are rendered double by becoming 
public. Thus it is with Tom Tattle: he goes to every one to le 
<a 


them know that he intends to wait upon my lord to-morrow to 


ask such a favor—to-morrow comes; and heis obliged to confess 
his lordship refused him. Whenever any one, according to the 
usual phrase, and as a prelude to some discovery, says, Can you 
be secret? the question hurts his pride, and he promises to be as 
silent as the grave; but his tongue, like the tombstone, tells 
cvery passer-by what the contents are. This has brought poor 


1* > 


Tom into many-scrapes—he has been obliged to fig 


> 


ht several 
duels: but, till shot through the head, he will never be able to 
keep a secret. 

Not so with Jack Wary: he is so exceedingly cautious and 
reserved, that all his actions are to himself only.—No one knows 
how much he owes, or how much ts due to him; yet Jack can be 
communicative at times; it is not, however, to Tom Tattle that 
he would impart any of his secrets, but to one of his own stamp, 
who can be equally prudent and reserved. 

Such is the character of Jack, that his friendship is univer- 
sally courted. He is never involved in any quarrel—he never of- 
fends—he never breaks his word—and, as he troubles no one 
with his own affairs, of course he es« apes all the sarcastic rubs 
of his neighbors. Notwithstanding, Jack can be 
sions inquisitive—he will be curious whet > mei to be of 


oh 


service, and officlous when anxious t perform the task of 


friendship. In this instance curiosity is laudable, though f 1c 


most part reprehensible. I shall, however, forbear any further 
remarks upon curiosity for the present, and confine myself to 


the theme in question, 


These two characters were proposed to a ledge for admis- 


sion. Tom, as it may be naturally concluded, was rejected; while 


Jack, on account of his well-known prudence and integrity, was 


: 
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immediately admitted: he soon arrived to the honor of becoming 
master, and met with the warm approbation of his brethren. 

As secrecy is little known among the ladies, it is of course 
chiefly condemned by them—they think there should be no such 
thing: yet the Miss who is on the point of galloping away with 
her lover, would think it very hard if, by the untimely loquacity 
of her confidante, they were detected, and th« ‘r amorous laten- 


tions intirely defeated. Few there are who -eveal a secret to a 


an, that are not sooner or later betrayed. I am not singular 


lic > : : ’ r - ; - ~ . _ ’ , 
in this Gpinton—our poets generally make discoveries through 


their female characters: indeed it has been known that ladies (of 


distinction too) could not keep the irown impt udences concealed. 


Poor Savage, the untortunate poet, might always have been es- 


teemed a legitimate son, had not his mother chosen to natura 


him, by wantonly publishing her own shame. 


I would not, however, be esteemed too harsh by mv femal: 


readers, for whom I have always entertained a profound esteem: 
—I will, therefore, acknowledge, that there are some exceptions; 
for I have known women myself who were capable of being re- 
served when necessary; and no doubt Centlivre was induced, fot 


the honor of her sex, to prove that a woman could ke ep a secret, 


thouch it was A WONDER, even to the hazard of her love and 


peace of mind! 

Let those who condemn secrecy read the wise man’s sayings 
Solomon, allowed to be the most sapient of mankind, informs us 
repeatedly of the folly of being too communicative, and the n¢ 
cessity of keeping our lips 


i 


THE GRAND LODGE OF DELAWARE 


SINCE this grand lodge has been sanctioned by the grand 


lodge of Pennsylvania, we are of opinion, that the institution will 


flourish in the state of Delaware. It must afford peculiar grati- 


fication to the fraternity, that the utmost harmony will now pre- 


vail, as a /egal grand lodge is thus acknowledged. The lodges in 
Delaware, heretofore held under the sanction of the right wor- 
shipful grand lodge of Pennsylvania, having separated from their 
mother lodge, hold their grand lodge at Wilmington. 
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CIRCULAR CHARGE, 
DELIVERED BY JAMES MILNOR, ESQ. 
Right Worshipful Grand Master of Masons, &c. 
To the subordinate lodges held in the city of Philadelphia, at the grand 
visitations made to the said lodges, in the month of September, 


. A.D. 1811, A. L. 5811 


\\ orshipful Master, Officers, and Brethren, 

IT is not an unwarrantable boast of ancient masonry, that its 
foundations are laid upon a sock, and its superstructure composed 
of such indestructible materi ls, as to defy the ineffectual force 
of the winds, and the waves, by whose fury it Is sometimes op- 
posed. Although it may seem to totter in the tempest, and its 
beauty be for an instant hid from the light of heaven by over- 
whelming billows, it is but to emerge with fresh glory, and smile 
at the convulsions of the elements, whose violence has been idly 
wasted against it. Clouds and darkness, it is true, have more than 
once hovered over our aspiring edifice, for many a gloomy day, 
threatening to remove its pillars, and dash its proud turrets into 
atoms; but it will not be. The Grand Architect, under whose 
auspices it has arisen, and by whose power and goodness it has 
been preserved, will, we trust, continue his protection, until, in 
the sovereign dispensations of his providence, destruction is 
awarded upon all the works of man. 

Some, who now hear me, can attest the seeming dangers of 
the days of despondence that are past, and join me in the joyous 
anticipation of the prosperity that we hope for in those which 
are to come. We look back to the dark hours of adverse fortune, 
—not to repine at unavoidable occurrences—but, by contrast, to 
heighten the enjoyments we now possess. Vicissitudes await all 
human. establishments The strength and permanency of ours 
has been proved by the alarming trials it has undergone, and by 
the increased firmness, as well as splendor, which it now exhi- 
bits. 

We meet you, my brethren, at this auspicious period, to min- 
gle congratulations on the consummation of the wishes of the 
craft. The stupendous undertaking, which alarmed the timid, 
and made the prudent hesitate, is accomplished. 
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Animated by a determination to raise our honorable institu- 
tion to the dignity and estimation which it has a right to claim, 
no difficulties have appalled the conductors of this great work. 
Their complete success is calculated to give assurance, in every 
future attempt, at the external embellishment of our order, as 
that of the superintendents of its internal affairs, Is to excite 
fresh expectations of increased attainments, in the moral har- 
mony and beauty of ail its proceedings. 

The most anxious aim of all our official labors has been to 
elevate the minds of our brethren to a right apprehension of the 
sublimity and grandeur of the institution; to stimulate them toa 
corresponding course of personal demeanor, in the conduct of its 
concerns; to banish ail jow and grovelling ideas of the meaner 
purposes to which ignorance and folly have sometimes debased 
it; and to recommend its important benefits to the acceptance of 
the wise and the good. 

The temple of our assemblage, in which we now associate, 
has been solemnly consecrated to Almighty God—to Masonry— 
to Virtue and Science—to Universal Charity and Benevolence. 
Do you mark the extent of the interesting ceremony, which met 
you at your first entrance into these magnificent apartments? 
Charity, in the practical operations of our society, is the grand 
employment of its members. from which the most extensive ad- 
vantages to others, and the most consoling satisfaction to them- 
selves are derived. But the homage, paid to this resplendent ema- 
nation of Deity, forms but one of the many wide extended du- 
ties, which your obligations, as masons, involve. 

Whilst all the Virtues, following in the bright train of their 
amiable leader, invite your attention, you have also engaged your- 
selves as votaries to the interests of Science. The cultivation of 
intellect, and the melicration of the affections of the heart, are 
equally the objects of masonic attachment. This is in direct con- 
sonance with the original design of this association; which had 
for its object, from the outset, the extension of human know- 
ledge, through the medium of an union cemented by the bonds 
of personal affection, and perpetuated by ceremonials of the most 
interesting kind. It were in vain to conceal the occasional de- 


parture of many branches of*the masonic family, from the pre- 


tensions of their venerable ancestry. The prodigality with which 
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their inheritance has been squandered among undeserving and 
defiling associates, has sometimes portended the universal sway 
of ruin and dilapidation. It has been prevented by the counter- 
acting influence of those, who have remained faithful to the ho- 
norable principles of this ancient and enduring establishment. 
Were we to carry our recollections back to a local review of 
masonry in former times, within our own precincts, we should 
find that it has had iis vicissitudes with us. Never without pow- 
erful and respectable coadjutors, its influence has sometimes 
been depressed by the weight of popular opinion, and its useful- 
ness impaired by individual misconduct. Its value has been de- 
preciated by the narrow conceptions entertained, as well of the 
solid advantages as of the incidental pleasures it bestows. An 
occasional dispensation of pecuniary bounty, and an opportunity 
for revelling in the pleasures of the table, have sometimes seem- 
ed to form the whole employment of our lodges. The foundation 
of a more correct estimate of our order was laid by our venera- 
ble predecessors. Succeeding to their honors we have aimed, by 
much exertion, though with less ability, to effectuate their well 
intended views. Circumstances, of a propitious kind, and the 
harmonious cooperation of the brethren, have aided our endea- 
vors; and the result is of the most grateful and satisfactory na- 
ture. Although we have heretofore been obliged to conduct our 
labors, with accommodations of an humble kind, yet have they 
been assisted by men whose presence would adorn the lowliest 
mansion. Our destinies have now conducted us to a theatre for 
our pursuits, whose beauty will exhibit, by contrast, every de- 
partuge from propriety, in the most odious colors. We have 
placed the image of masonry, as it were, upon the housetop. If 
we sully her features, or derange the synimetry of her habili- 
ments, all the world will witness and deride our folly, and the 
publicity of her exposure will make her deformity an object of 


universal aversion and disgust. On the contrary, arrayed in her 


native simplicity of appearance, or ornamented only with the de- 
corations of “olden time,” she will attract to the vestibule of this 
sacred temple, the upright and the good; your doors will be 


crowded with visitants, the most desirable; and the votaries of 


Religion and of Science will not deny their sanction and support 
in the conduct of your mysteries. 
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Exulting as we all do in the value of our present attainments, 
let us beware not only of retrograding into former errors, but of 
resting satisfied with the progress we have made. If we do not 
make daily advances, we have reason to distrust our present foot- 
hold—we may, insensibly to ourselves, slide back to the undesir- 
able position we have ieft. We have seized this occasion, as the 
most fortunate that will ever offer, to impress upon your minds 
the value of our inestimable order, and to animate you to renew- 
ed exertions for its honor and prosperity. 

For the first time, you are assembled as a select body of ma- 
sons within these walls; and are henceforth to enjoy, In common 
with the rest of the craft, all the advantages which an union of 
convenience and elegance can afford you. In future no apprehen- 
sions need be entertained, that violence will be offered to the 
feelings and habits of respectable noviciates, by the meanness or 
indifference of their reception and accommodation. What re- 
mains to be desired! that such a studied regard to the maintc- 
nance of harmony, order, and decorum, should be unceasingly 
manifested by all; so much solemnity, beauty, and skill, in the 
administration of your mysteries, be observed by those to whom 
they are confided, that none shall have their affections cooled, 
and their zeal abated, by even occasional exhibitions of a differ- 
ent nature. 

To accomplish these ends, you have not only to remove what- 
ever is now amiss among you, but to guard with solicitude against 
external danger. It is lamentable that our institution should be 
sought after by individuals, whose characters ought to exclude 
them from all decent associations of their fellow-men. Yet the 
fact is not more sorrowful than true. Crowds of apostates from 
integrity and virtue are constantly endeavoring to provide a shield 
for their wickedness, in the honorable name of masons. A shame- 


ful carelessness has been the means of introducing some such 


within the veil of our hallowed sanctuary. Almost all the injury, 


masonry has ever received, has*been from such hands. Let them 
knock in vain at the door of this lodge. To their entrance, let it 
be an everlasting barrier: but to the solicitations of the worthy, 
lend a willing ear; and be as ready to grant, as in future we hope 
they will be to solicit, an interest in your labors. Let unexcep- 
tionable character, and personal ability, be the only recommen- 
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dation to office. Publishyas your officers, the names of men whose 
characters have sunk in the general estimation of an enlightened 
community, and you at once exhibit, not only a monument of dis- 
grace to the institution, but a beacon which will prevent all, who 
estimate as they ought their own characters, from exposing them 
to shipwreck in entering the haven of your lodge. And whilst it 
warns such to beware of danger, it invites men of a different 
description, to desire a connexion with a body, whose exposure 
of its imbecility or vice, has given promise of an intercourse 
congenial with their depraved views. On the contrary, hold out 
to public view, as the superintendents of your labors, men of un- 
spotted reputation, whose steps through life, whether mounting 
up the elevated heights of learning and science, or moving 
through the humbler (but not less honorable) paths of common 
industry, have never deviated into the crooked ways of abused 
appetite, and forfeited integrity; and you address, by these means, 
more powerful persuasives to an union with your society, than 
the most labored eloquence could furnish. 

Were I to unbosom to you, my brethren, on this occasion, 
all the anxious feelings of my mind on the many interesting 
topics connected with the design of these visitations, I should 
weary your attention. It would also involve me in an unavoidable 
repetition of the substance of former communications,One sub- 
ject, however, claims a moment’s observation, because its impor- 
tance has, in some instances, not been duly estimated; and the 
consequences of this error have been deeply felt. I allude to the 
proper conduct of the table of refreshment. I am not an enemy 
of masonic banquets, under proper government and regulations. 
The most enlivening pleasures derivable from social intercourse 
between congenial minds, I have felt in the swiftly passing mo- 
ments of innocent enjoyment with my brethren at the festive 
board. The salutary restrictions imposed on all, during the hours 
of labor, require to be followed by these harmless relaxations; 
and every mason, possessed of the genuine feelings of the craft, 
highly appreciates the happiness they bestow. I would increase 
this happiness, by rendering them still more assimilated to the 
principles of our institution, by giving them a form and_ order 


that will never debar indulgence, to a rational extent; but will 
vou. 0 $2 
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nevertheless curb a disposition to wander fnto licentiousness and 
dissipation. Let the charms of music be allowed to give variety 
to the delights of these associations. Poetry bas lavished her 
store of beauties for the very purpose; and much may be found 
adapted to the eulogy of our order, or the virtues it professes to 
inculcate. If extraneous subjects are resorted to, let a wholesome 
discipline prevent the introduction of whatever is subversive of 
the principles of morality, or offensive to the delicacy of a chas- 
tened mind. Let the same discipline ‘be exerted, in restricting 
the duration of the season of refreshment within those suitable 
limits, which have lately been prescribed by the grand lodge. 
Respect for the opinions of the world, for the masonic institu- 
tion, and for the duties we owe our families, should supersede, 
on these occasions, any inclination to protract, unnecessarily, our 
personal enjoyments. The danger of affecting the morals, or the 


health of our members, by exceeding the bounds of temperance 


and moderation, should form another inducement for defining and 
observing, with invariable 
I 


rictness, the same precision as to 


ours, which our regulations prescribe, and which ought never 


to be neglected, for commencing and closing the labors of the 


lodge. And in the midst of all our masonic recreations within 


these walls, let this recollection operate as a talisman, that the 
sacred temple which contains us, stands dedicated, in solemn 
form, to our all-seeing Grand Master, and consecrated to the 


best interests of Virtue and Benevolence. Never let its precincts 
be violated by the pollutions of intemperance and: vice, nor de- 
based by the intrusion of discord and disorder. 
I cannot conclude this charge, without renewing my congra- 
tulations on the advancing prosperity of our society. Our lodges 
in this city have increased to the number of twenty-one; and in 
each particular lodge (with one or two exceptions) the same ra- 
pid accession of members, as was noticed last year, still continues. 
This is, on many accounts, an exhilarating circumstance, and in 
none more so, than the assurance it has given us to ground the 
completion of this building on a loan, in addition to the one for- 
merly effected. | solicit intelligent brethren to examine the plan 
on which this. part of our important undertaking has been ac- 
complished; and I anticipate, from their inquiries, a concurrence 


n our opinion, that it was the best, if not the only mode, in which 
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the work could be conducted toa conclusion; and that the speedy 
accumulation of the sinking fund, for the discharge of our debt, 


ought now to form the supreme object of attention, not only, of 


the grand lodge, but of every subordinate member of the great 
family profiting by the privilege of prosecuting their labors in 
this place. No ingenuity can separate the interests of the one 
from the other. If there bea difference in their degrees, it con- 
sists in the superior advantages which the success of our scheme 
has procured for the subordinate lodges. These can only be per- 
petuated by united and vigorous efforts for our emancipation 
from the burden which the great extent of the undertaking has 
unavoidably created. In earnest solicitude for such exertions as 
might anticipate the period fixed for its removal, I would fain 
inscribe, in enlarged capitals on the portals of every lodge, an 
injunction that should constantly be in the full view of every faith- 
ful, zealous craftsman. Never consider your duties as a mason ful- 
filled, until you have seen the house of your assemblage released 
from the debt due to those who have enabled you to build it. 
When-this shall be effected, the charities of our society will 
be extended beyond all precedent; the endowment of a semina- 
ry for the education of the children of impoverished or deceased 
brethren, will be easily effected, and the welfare and respectabi- 
lity of the craft will be placed upon an eminence beyond the 


reach of accident. 


Brethren of Lodge, 

A painful duty remains to be performed. Cailed unexpect- 
edly to the fulfilment of duties of a public nature, amongst the 
other sacrifices my absence will occasion, a separation from my 
brethren is not among the least. This sacrifice is, however, 
merely upon my part. All the advantages to be derived from a 
correct and able discharge of the duties of my station, will be 
better insured by the administration of my worthy brethren who 
succeed to them in course, or who may, at the approaching pe- 
riod of election, receive the suffrages of the society. Believe me, 
I shall carry with me, unimpaired, those sentiments of sincere 
attachment to the craft, which have prompted“all my past labors; 
and the happiness of my return among you will, I trust, receive 
a new zest from the evidences you shall then exhibit of improve- 
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ment in the noble art, and in all the virtues it inculcates on its 
professors. 

And now, my brethren, commending you to the protection 
of our Supreme Head, and beseeching him to shower down his 
blessings upon you, I have only to leave you my warmest wish- 
es, that peace may remain within your borders, and brotherly 
love more and more abound; that zeal, regulated by knowledge 
and prudence, may characterize your transactions; and that your 
lighis, as a lodge, and individually, may so shine before men, that 
others, seeing your good works, may seek to become co-workers 
with you ia the cause of Charity and Virtue. 


JAMES MILNOR. 


THE SUPREME GRAND LODGE. 

A FEW years since, resolutions were entered into by some 
of the grand lodges in the United States, to establish a superin- 
tending grand lodge to sit at the city of Washington; but, in con- 

equence of certain well grounded objections made by some of 
the grand lodges, the plan has, at least for the present, been 
abandoned. 

We are of opinion, however, that a grand convocation of 
masons, as the representatives of the severa] grand lodges, should 
be held at the city of Washington, or some other place, to estab- 
lish a greater uniformity in the mode of working. 

That the ancient landmarks have been preserved, and are still 
preserved, is evident to all; but we think, that sundry interesting 
matters, connected with the craft, might be settled if such a con- 


vocation, regularly impowered, were sanctioned by the right wor- 
shipful grand lodges of the United States, 


COLONEL DAVIESS. 


THIS gentleman, who fell in the late contest with the Indians, 
was the right worshipful grand master of the grand lodge of 
Kentucky. Asa tribute of respect, the grand lodge of that state 
has gone into mourning. He is said to have been an amiable man, 
correct in his deportment, a zealous craftsman, an eminent law- 
yer, a brave man, and a great orator. 
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CHARGE 
DELIVERED BY JAMES MILNOR, ESQ. 
Right Worshipful Grand Master of Masons, &c. 
To Lodge L’Ameneté, No. 73, on the Consecration of their New Hall, in 
the city of Philadelphia, on the 31st of August, A. D. 1811. 
A. L. 5811. 


Worshipful Master, Officers, and Brethren, 

WHAT pleasure so gratifying as to witness the prosperity 
of our friends? What exultation so delightful as that which the 
heart feels at the success of a beloved brother, who has succeed- 
ed in the accomplish ment of long wished-for meritorious designs? 
What rapture so ecstatic as that which inspires two ingenuous 
breasts, thus nearly connected, when each can communicate to 
the other his attainment of the object of his wishes? Such is our 
happiness this day. ‘The whole family of masons is an allied band 
of brothers; yet the cords by which they are united are drawn 
closer, when congenial views and right dispositions guide and 
actuate its various members. 


With consentaneous feelings of attachment can we, on this. 


occasion, hail the brethren of L’Ameneté, our coadjutors in the 
great work, of giving permanent character and respectability to 
our noble order. ‘The Genius of Masonry, whether she sojourn 
with the descendents of Penn, or her zealous votaries from trans- 
atlantic shores, may now, in either case, enter a mansion de- 
serving of her honored presence. Here will she find her sons 
engaged in paying homage to her high behests, with a devotion 
suited to her preeminent claims upon them, and in a style of 
magnificence and beauty worthy of the sublime order to which 
they stand attached. What more has Masonry to demand? That 
the solemn purposes to which our temples have been consecrated 


should be stamped in indelible characters upon the mind of every 
faithful brother. 


Have we dedicated the houses of our assemblage to the grand 
Architect of the universe? Then let every heart glow with the 
warmest emotions of gratitude to the sovereign Creator, Pre- 
server, and Benefactor of mankind. As masons, let us contem- 
plate with admiration, the consummate wisdom of his unfathom- 
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able counsels, the amazing s/rength of his creative omnipotence, 


and the unparalleled deauty of his plans of providential govern- 


> 


ment. Let that striking embiem of our order, the all-seeing eye, 
forever remind us of the omnipresence of our Supreme Grand 
Master, who is with us in all our labors, and will prosper or de- 
stroy them as they comport with or violate the commandments 
of his irreversible laws. 

Have we dedicated these holy habitations to Virtue and Sci- 
ence? Oh! let us forever see them embrace each other within 
these hallowed walls! Banished from these precincts, be the aus- 


terity of fanaticism, the illil 


erality of superstition, sometimes 
assuming the garb of heaven-descended Virtue. Let the culture 
of intellect, under the auspices of an enlightened and liberal mo- 
rality, form the sweet employment of our meetings. Let the de- 
lights of social converse result in the expansion of our minds, 
and let Masonry have the boast of rendering our energies more 
serviceable to society and t 

Have we consecrated these dwelli if wmiversal Charity 
and Benevol nee? Let us then never forg ta suffering brother, 
pining under the miseries of poverty and the world’s neglect. 


Let not * the soun ing brass, and the tinkling cymbal” of high- 


> 


wrought epithets and \ in declumations, mislead us into the er- 
ror of mistaking the profession of charity for the work itself. In 
the midst of the luxurious enjoyment of our festive banquets, let 
our ears be ever open to the intima ion of a brother’s wants; and 
in the brilliant display we are making of the externals of our art, 
let it be recollected, that the honor is lost, and we stand convict- 
ed of a wilful breach of trust, if the fund of Charity be not held 
inviolably sacred. 

Nor does the charity, to which our duty binds us, extend 
merely to a cold bestowment of a despicable pecuniary pittance. 
Ah, no! The soothing lancuage of friendly commiseration must 
pour the oi/ of joy into the wo-worn heart, while the corn of nou- 
rishment ministers to his bodily wants. The fever of mental agi- 
tation must be allayed; the palsy of depressed moral energies 
must be relieved; the sickness of the heart must receive the re- 
viving cordial of a brother’s sympathy and affection. 

A brother’s sympathy? Are the charities of masons confined 
within the pale of their own association? Illiberality itself will 
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not dare to make the charge. The proudest boast of our noble 
institution, is the broad and unlimited sphere of practical benevo- 
lence which its principles injoin. ‘The terrestrial globe furnishes 
alone the height and the depth—the length and the breadth of 
masonic beneficence. He is a traitor to his plighted vows, who, 


received among us, becomes the minister of cruelty and oppres- 


sion; or who, with ability to relieve, looks with a calm indiffer- a 

ence on the bleeding wounds of his fellow mortal. 
Have we yet reached the full scope of the interesting cere- 

mony in which we have been engaged! This sacred temple stands 

dedicated to Masonry. In this one electrifying name are inclu- * 


ded not only the greatest dutics I have mentioned, but the whole 


train of moral virtues; and, as far as each of us is wanting in all 


those excellencies and endowments, which constitute the perfec- 


coe 


tion of human nature, he is wanting in the character of a true 


o 
mason. This reflection, however, is for each one’s personal use 


in the formation of his own character, and the government of his 


own conduct. It is beneath the dignity of a genuine mason, to 


criticise, with sedulity, his brother’s frailties: The plumb, and 


the level, ard the square, are implements to be used in the con- 


i 


struction of the edifice of his own reputation; and he becomes a 


+ 


busybody and an idler, when he indulges himself in applying 


. 


> - : ‘ : eae ' int 2 
them to discover the errors and the faults of his neighbor.: This 


a > — » 
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does not apply to the mild, candid, and judicious superintendence 


exercised by the lodge over the demeanor of its own members; 


for, in this consists one of the great advantages of our institution. . 
In the hands of able and correct functionaries, it will never de- tf 
generate into a system of inquisitorial tyranny, or malignant cu- 4 
riosity. Privacy, moderation, affection, and liberality, will mark ¢ 
every interference; and even the offending brother will grate- / 
fully applaud the hand that has snatched him from the precipice, ‘ 


over which rashness and indiscretion were about to plunge him. 
From this brief review of the instruction to be derived from 


the sublime solemnities of this evening, you will perceive, how 


it has anticipated that which may be expected from the annual 5 
visitation of the messengers of the grand lodge of Pennsylvania. ih 
This last ceremony has for its object an union of the plea- 4 


sant and the profitable. 
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It is delightful to us, and we believe reciprocally so to our 
lodges, to interchange with them these annual salutations of fra- 
ternal kindness and regard; to see again and again those coun- 
tenances, by whose presence we have been so often cheered;— 
to witness the continued progression of virtuous zeal and enter- 
prise in the conduct of the labors of the craft;—to award the 
meed of praise to meritorious exertion, and to carry back to the 
fountain of masonic authority, a gratifying report of the purity 
of its réspective streams, and of the fertility and beauty which 
they have produced throughout the variegated fields of ma- 
sonry. 

It is profitable to our lodges, because a knowledge of the su- 
pefintending care and never-ceasing attention of their parent 
grand lodge, on well-informed and well-intentioned brethren, 
will produce a spirit of commendable emulation to reach the 
goal of masonic perfection. Appreciating the motives and the 
purposes of these stated visitations, they are induced to regulate 
their intervening transactions so as to meet the approbation of 
their expected visitants. Convinced that order and regularity, 
connected with an adherence to ancient landmarks, are as neces- 
sary for the prosperity and reputation of the lodge, and the hap- 
piness of its members, as they are indispensable requisitions of 
the grand lodge, they will be the guide of all their proceedings. 


Experience has set her seal to the validity of these suggestions. 


Brethren of L’Ameneté, 

IN the body of this respectable lodge, we have heretofore 
unreservedly reminded you of your masonic duties, and you have 
carried into effect, the assurances of conformity made by your 
venerable chief. We are not about to repeat admonitions render- 
ed familiar by the reiterated ceremonials of your meetings, and 
by the preceptive lessons taught by the worthy brother to whom 
you have confided tite superintendence of your concerns. We 
would rather encourage you, in your progress along the path of 
duty, by commending, with sincere satisfaction, the laudable spi- 
rit of masonic enterprise which has conducted you this day into 
these splendid apartments. This event is a pledge of the brilliant 
irradiations you are henceforth to spread around the craft. Like 
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the bright star, whose splendid coruscations adorn the east of 
your lodge, L’Ameneté will diffuse a light, whose lustre shall 
unfold to view all the beauties of masonic mystery—all the trea- 
sures of masonic instruction. 

On the eve of the accomplishment of a great work, similar 
in its design, but requiring more extensive means than yours, 
we can feelingly associate with you in the joy excited by the ful- 
filment of your desires. 

Accept our prayers for the perpetuation of the blessings of 
which you now partake. May harmony and uninterrupted ame- 
nity be ever here predominant. May your vestibule never be ap- 
proached by the demon of discord. May his emissaries ever be 
excluded from the portals of this holy temple; and when the 
halcyon days of masonic gratulation shall receive their termina- 
tion, by the irresistible fiat of Omnipotence, may your transition 
only be from the pleasures of an earthly lodge, to one eternal in 
the heavens. 

JAMES MILNOR. 


hk. W. G. LODGE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


Names and Dignities of the Grand Offcers. 


, 


The Most Worshipful Hon. De Witt Clinton, Grand Master. 
Right Worshipful M. Hoffman, Defiuty Grand Master. 
Cadwallader D. Colden, S. G. Warden. 
P. S. Van Rensalaer, J. G. Warden. 
Sampson Simson, G. Treasurer. 
John Wells, G. Secretary. 
Elias Hicks, Assistant G. Secretary. 
John G. Tardy, ) 
and 

Cornelius Bogert, 
David Dunham, 


and \ Grand Stewards. 
John Caldwell, a 


Joseph Jacobs, Grand Pursuivant. 
James Varear, Grand Tyler. 
New York, Dec. 23, 5811, 
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A HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY, 
FROM THE CREATION OF THE WORLD TO THE YEAR 1795. 


THE Almighty Architect of the Universe having prepared 
thisglobe, and replenished it with all its animal, vegetable, and 
mineral furniture, as a habitation fit to receive the class of ra- 
tional beings his wisdom determined to place in it;* he created 
man in his own image, and indued him with a capacity of mind, 
and powers of body, for acquiring those sciences, and exercising 
those arts, that are so successfully cultivated by every civilized 
nation. How Adam forfeited the state of felicity in which he was 
originally placed, is not our peculiar province to inquire, farther 
than we are informed by the inspired penman: it is sufficient to 
remark, that he incurred banishment from the garden of Eden, 
by too eager a desire for knowledge, of which he ventured to an- 
ticipate the possession by a prohibited act. Hence he intailed 
upon himself, and all his sinful posterity, the severe punishment 
of earning their bread by the sweat of their brow; and of having 
a life of labor closed by the extinction of their vital powers in 
death. 

Man being, as we have seen, destined to labor, possesses & 
fund of industry, and a happy facility in inventing arts and sci- 
ences, whether mechanical or liberal; all of which have a ten- 
dency to the benefit of social intercourse. Therefore we need 
not question but that the all-wise God, by implanting these pro- 
pensities in our nature, intended that we should not only live 
happily as individuals, but be mutually assistant to each other for 
the good of human society, which, in the scripture phrase, is ¢ 

~ 

* The first Christians computed their times as the nations did among 
whom they lived, till A. D. 516, when Dionysius Exiguus, a Roman abbot, 
taugiit them to compute from the birth of Christ: but he lost four years, 
by fixing the Christian era four years later than the truth. Therefore 
though, according to the Hebrew chronology, and other good authorities, 
Jesus Christ was born in the year of the world 4000: yet if we add to 
those years the present year of our Lord, or A. D. 1795, the sum 5795 
will not be the true Annus Mundi, or year of masonry, without the far- 
ther addition of these four lost years. But this being a degree of accuracy 
that masons in gencral do not attend to, we raust, after this intimation, 
still follow the vulgar mode of computation to be intelligible. 
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be all of one mind, having compassion one for another, and to love 
as brethren. 


* See him from nature rising slow to art! 
‘To copy instinct then, was reason’s part. 

‘Thus then to man the voice of nature spake— 

‘Go, from the creatures thy instructions take: 

‘“* Learn from the birds what food the thickets yield; 
“Learn from the beasts the physic of the field; 
** Thy arts of building from the bee receive; 

* Learn of the mole to plow, the worm to weave; 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

“‘ Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale; 

“ Here, too, all forms of social union find, 


“‘ And hence let reason late instruct mankind.”’* 


We may be well assured that Adam instructed his descen- 
dents in all the knowledge he himself possessed; which, when 
we consider his immediate communications with his Maker, and 
the extraordinary perceptions he purchased at so dear a price, 
contrary to express command, must have been far greater hd 
that of an ordinary man born amid the wild scenes of nature, 
with no further opportunities of information than the mere sup- 
ply of immediate wants afforded. 

Accordingly we find cultivation soon attended to in Adam’s 
family; for, of his two sons, Abel was a keeper of sheep, and 
Cain a tiller of the earth. After their separation, upon the mur- 
der of Abel, Cain, with his family, being expelled from Adam’s 
altars, built a city, and called it Dedicate or Consecrate, after the 
name of his eldest son Enoch; whose race following this exam- 
ple, improved themselves not only in geometry and masonry, but 
made discoveries of other curious arts.t Thus Jabal, the eldest 
son of Lamech, first invented the use of tents, as movable 
dwellings adapted to grazing, and taught the art of managing 
herds of cattle, which heretofore had been dispersed wild through 
the land. Jubal, his third son, was the inventor of music and mu- 
sical instruments; and Tubal Cain, his youngest son, found out 
the art of forging and working metals. =< 

The descendents of Seth, the third son of Adam, came no- 


thing behind those of Cain in the cultivation of useful arts: this 


* Pope. + See Gen. iv. 19—22. 
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patriarch of the other half of mankind, must have greatly pro- 
fited under the continual tuition of Adam, with whom he lived 
till the year of the world 930, and succeeded him then with the 
assistance of Enosh, Kainan, Mahalaleel, Jared, and Enoch.*— 
The latter, as a monument of his superior abilities and love to 
posterity, foreseeing the universal desolation which would soon 
happen by water or fire, and deprive mankind of those arts and 
sciences already improved, raised two large pillars, one of brick 
the other of stone, and inscribed thereon an abridgment of the 
arts and sciences; that if the pillar of brick happened to be over- 
thrown by the flood, the other of stone might remain; which Jo- 
sephusf tells us was to be seen in his time, in the land of Siriad, 
by the name of Seth’s or Enoch’s pillar. 

It is more than probable that about this time astronomy began 
to be studied; for, as there is nothing more surprising than the re- 
gularity of the heavenly luminaries, it is easy to judge that one of 
the first objects of the attention of mankind would be, to consider 
their courses, and to observe their periods. It could not be curio- 
sity only that prompted men to apply themselves to astronomical 
speculations: necessity itself must have dictated them. For if the 
seasons are not observed, which are distinguished by the plane- 
tary motions, it is impossible to succeed in agriculture. If the 
duration of the month and year were not determined, a certain 
order could not be established in civil affairs; nor could the 
days allotted tothe exercise of religion be fixed. Thus, as neither 
agriculture, polity, nor religion, could dispense with the want of 
astronomy, it is evident that mankind were obliged to apply them- 
selves to the sciences from the beginning of the world. 

The posterity of Seth, who had for many ages retained their 


integrity in the true worship of God, and a close application to 


sciences, were at last infected with the same contagion of pro- 
faneness and immorality as the race of Cain; so that all sorts of 
wickedness overspread the earth: this depravity at last ended in 
their destruction and extirpation by the deluge; in which all the 
human race perished, except Noah and his family}. Here was a 


dismal face of things: instead of the earth, adorned with the 






* See Gen. v. 6—25 ¢ Jos. Antiq. lib. i. c. 2. 


‘ See Gen. vi. 11, 12, 13. 
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productions of nature, and the improvements of art, a watery de- 
sert appeared, which offered nothing to the view of Heaven but 
the floating wrecks of man and his fellow creatures, swept away 
in one common destruction! This was the most dreadful and 
amazing judgment, the most horrid and portentous catastrophe 
that nature ever yet saw.* 

Preparatory to this awful desolation, God commanded Noah 
to build a great ark,+ or floating castle, wherein his family, with 
an assortment of every species of animals might be preserved 
to replenish the earth, when the intended judgment was com- 
pleted; and the assistance of his three sons in this great under- 
taking may be conceived as in the capacity of a deputy and two 
wardens. Geometrical principles and architectural proportions 
being common to all buildings, composed of whatever materials, 
and calculated for whatever purposes, it cannot be construed into 
an unwarrantable liberty, to consider neval architecture as closely 


allied to the masonic art; and in this particular and most extra- 


ordinary instance the Great Architect of Nature is represented 


as condescending to dictate the plan, and to assign the propor- 


tion of its parts. On board of this stupendous vessel, Noah, with 


his three sons, their four wives, and the proper number of ani- 


mals necessary for continuing the several species, were preserved 


from the irresistible torrents that overwhelmed all the rest of 
animated nature, the marine tribes excepted; which, during the 
flood, remained in their proper element. From these masons, or 
four grand officers, thus miraculously preserved, the whole pre- 
sent race of mankind are descended. 

This chosen family brought with them over the flood, and af- 
terward communicated to their children, al! the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the old world. The first thing Noah did upon his land- 
ing, was to build an altar,} and offer a burnt sacrifice of every 
clean beast and fowl. God having accepted the sacrifice, blessed 
Noah, and gave him power over all living creatures, with a per- 
mission to eat them as freely as of the produce of the ground: he 
forbade him, however, to eat the blood of animais, or to shed the 
blood of man; commanding him to punish manslaughter with 
death, and to replenish the earth with inhabitants. 


* Gen. vii. 18, &c. ¥ See Gen. vi. 14, &e. t Gen. viii. 20, 21. 
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Being all of one language and speech, it came (to fiasa, as they 










































journeyed from the east toward the west,* they found a plain in 
the land of Shinar, and dwelt there together as Noachidz, or sons 
of Noah, the first name of masons. And when Noah ordered his 
sons and grandsons, in the year 101, in which Peleg was born to 
Heber, to disperse and take possession of the several parts of the 
earth, according to the partition he had made; they, through fear 
of the bad consequence of separation, and resolving to keep to- 
gether, assembled in great numbers on the plains of Shinar,t to 
build a city, and a tower, whose summit might reach up to hea- 
ven! This extravagant idea was conceived in an age by far too 
remote and obscure for us to possess any authentic particulars 
concerning it; but, beside the account we have of this tower from 
Moses, the enormous pyramids of Egypt, which are probably not 
far short of it in antiquity, are to this day standing monuments 
of the grand designs mankind were then capable of forming. 
The incontrovertible evidence of these pyramids encourages us 
to repeat the loose notices which have been handed down to us 
relating to the tower of Babel.—The foundation is reported to 
have been a square of half a mile in compass, and the building 
to have consisted of eight square towers, rising in stages above 
each other, with an ascending passage on the outside, all the way 
up to an observatory on the top, which was 600 feet from the 
ground. In the grand tower were apartments with arched roofs, 
supported by pillars 75 feet high, intended for a temple, in which 
the idolatrous worship of the god Belus was performed. 

As this was to make themselves a name, and prevent their 
dispersion, God for their vanity confounding their speech,} oc- 
casioned what they endeavored to avoid. Hence this tower was 
called Badel, or confusion. By the benefit of the observatory on 
the top of the tower it was that the Babylonians advanced their 
skill in astronomy beyond all other nations; for when Alexander 
took Babylon,§ Calisthenes the philosopher, who accompanied 
him thither, found they had astronomical observations for 1903 
years backward from that time; which carry up the account as 
high as the 115th year after the flood, and 15 after the building 

‘ 
* See Gen. xi. 1, &c. + Gen. xi. 4, &e. + Gen. xi. 7, 8, 9. 


§ Year of the flood 2017; before Christ 331 
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of the tower of Babel. All which shows that, after the dispersion, 
they still preserved the knowledge of masonry, and improved it 
to a great degree of perfection. 

Nimrod,* or Belus,t the son of Cush, the eldest son of Ham, 
kept possession of the plain, and founded this first great empire re 
at Babylon. He built many splendid cities in Shinar, and under aa 
him flourished those learned mathematicians whose successors 
were styled Magi, or wise men, by way of eminence for their su- 
perior knowledge. The migration from Shinar commenced 53 
years after they began to build the tower, or 154 years after the 
flood; and they went off at various times, travelling north, south, 
east, and west, with their masonical skill, and found the good use 
of it in settling their colonies. From Shinar the science and the 
art were carried to the distant parts of the earth, notwithstanding 
the confusion of dialects, by the masonic practice of conversing 
without speaking, and of knowing each other by signs and tokens; 
which expedient, according to an old tradition, they contrived 

upon the dispersion, in case any of them should meet in distant 
parts who had been before in Shinar. 

Thus the earth was again planted and replenished with ma- ' 
sons, whose various improvements we shall proceed to trace. 






[7 0 be continued. 


* i. e. rebel, a name given to Belus by the Israelites, by way of in- { 
vective. 


Ff i. e. lord. 


OBITUARY. 












DIED, in July last, of the apoplexy, brother Joun Paitips. 
He was born in South Wales, May 21st, 1760, and was aged fifty- 
one years one month and fifteen days. He was initiated into the 
mysteries of freemasonry, A. L. 5795, and continued a sedulous 
member of the institution. He served in several offices in lodge 
No. 2, including that of worshipful master. He also filled the 
important station of chief J. in the Holy Royal Arch Chap- 
ter No. 52, and was the grand pursuivant of the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania. He edited a work, well known to the fraternity, 
under the title of Zhe Freemason’s Ce mpanian, 
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The R. W. James Minor, esq. grand master, &e. at the 
request of several brethren, was pleased to grant to the worship- 
ful James Cursusu, master of lodge No. 2, to which the de- 
ceased brother belonged, a dispensation to inter the body in ma- 
sonic form. The lodge accordingly was called, which, having 
assembled at the Mansion-house, proceeded in ample form to 
the late residence of the deceased, and from thence to the place 
of interment, preceding the corpse, in the following order: 

Master of Ceremonies, with drawn sword. 
Entered Apprentices, two and two. 
Fellow Crafts, two and two. 
Master Masons, two and two. 
Deacons, with their wands. 
Secretary, with scroll; and Treasurer. 
Wardens, bearing their columns. 

Three lights extinguished, borne by Past Masters. 
Holy Bible, Square, and Compass, borne by a Past Master, and 
supported by two Past Masters. 

Past Masters, two and two. 

Grand Chaplain. 

Master, carrying his mallet, accompanied by the 
Grand Secretary. 

When the brethren arrived at the place of interment, they 
halted, faced inwards, and opened their ranks. When the corpse 
(which was carried by Past Masters) and mourners had passed, 
the lodge closed from the rear, and followed to the grave. The 
masonic funeral service was performed by the Rev. Dr. Ricu- 
ARpDs, grand chaplain, accompanied with the master, and the 
masonic honors, &c. given by the brethren. 

The lodge returned to the Old Hall, in inverse order; and a 
suitable prayer was offered to the Supreme Architect, by the 
grand chaplain, at the request of the worshipful master. 

Brother Philips has left an amiable widow and a number of 
children to deplore his loss. The character of the deceased was 
justly portrayed in a funeral sermon, delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Richards in the Universalist church, before a numerous assem- 
blage of masons. 

As a man of benevolence and charity Mr. P. shone conspicu- 
ous. Animated with a love of science, he attended the chemical 
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lectures of the late Dr. Woodhouse; and the progress he made 
in this and in some other sciences served to enrich his mind with 
useful knowledge, so desirable at all times to obtain. 


For worth departed tears of sorrow flow— 
Science and friendship mourn in silent wo. 

In each pursuit, to honor’s precepts true, 

Joun PuiuiPs claims this tribute as his due. 
Truth and Science acknowledg’d him their own; 
Each, in their sphere, a constellation shone. 
Reader, attend, and emulafe his plan: 
Be what he was—a strictly honest man. 


MASONIC INTELLIGENCE. 


























THE proprietor of Zhe Freemason’s Mggazine—gratefub for 
the liberal patronage he has received from the fraternity, and 
being uniformly anxious to render the magazine eminently tse- 
ful as well as pleasing to the brethren, individually and collec- 
tively—submits the following plan for their perusal and consi- 
deration: that of establishing, through the agency of the maga- 
zine, 
A MASONIC DIRECTORY, 
Or Memorial of the Names of Brethren, 

Their places of residence, and 

Their professions and trades—arranged in alphabetical order. 

Also, the number of the lodge of which they are members, 
or in which they were initiated, particularly designating the mas- 
ters, officers, &c. kc. of the respective lodges. 

Masons in every situation of life must be inclined, in unison 
with the principles of that brotherly love, on which the noble fa- 
bric of the order is founded, to give a preference to brethren 
who want employment, or who have articles for disposal of which 
they stand in need, 

The intercourse among brethren is greatly prevented, by 
a general ignorance of the places of their residence, their trades 
or occupations, and a want of knowledge of the kind of mer- 
chandise which they have for disposal. To remove this difficulty, 
VOL. IT. 34 
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the publisher proposes, with the approbation of many distinguish- 
ed brethren to whom he has submitted this plan, to publish, with 
the last number of each volume of the magazjne, in the months 
of March and September, a Masonic Directory, independent of 


and in addition to the usual quantity of letter-press the magazine 
contains. 







































If this plan, now respectfully submitted for the consideration 
of the brethren, be carried into execution, it will demand an ex- 
tra expense for paper and print. The editor, therefore, not with 
the most distant view to pecuniary emolument, (as it must be 
evident to those who justly consider the numerous and weighty 
expenses attending the publication of this magazine) intends to 
charge 123 cents for every name sent by a brother for publica- 
tion in the directory. The list of names will therefore be paged 
separately, and may either be bound with the volume, or pre- 
served by itself, at the discretion of the subscriber. 

Brethren, who are desirous to embrace the opportunity: this 
directory offers, are requested to forward their namés, accompa- 
nied with all the particulars they may wish to have inserted, as 
speedily as possible, to the S. W. corner of Eleventh and Spruce 
streets, where the most marked. attention will be paid to their 
communications. 

poy The brethren are respectfully informed, that the Direc- 
tory will not be limited. It is intended to publish the names, kc. 
of the brethren in any part of the union; but, on no account, will 
the printer insert a brother’s name or occupation without the 
same is sent to him by the brother. 


THE PRESTONIAN LECTURES. 


THESE lectures are divided into three, namely, Entered 
Apprentice, Fellow Craft, and Master Mason; and these again 


into sections. To the first lecture, appertaining to the first de- 


gree, belong six sections; to the second belong four sections; 
and to the third, twelve sections. These.contain, without doubt, 


a valuable fund of information, which, being only communicated 


ee 
rn imal : 


orally, cannot be given in the Magazine. 
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GRAND LODGE OF THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


STATED quarterly communications are held at their New 
Hall in Chesnut street, on the first Mondays in March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December, when the annual election takes place. 
The following officers were elected for the year 1812, and in- 
stalled on St. John’s day in December, 1811: 
James Milnor, Esq. &. W. Grand Master. 
P. L. Duplessis, Esq. R. W. Deputy G. Master. ; 
Richard Tybout, R. W. Senior G.. Warden, 
Joseph Burden, R. W. Junior G. Warden. 
Samuel F. Bradford, R. W. G. Treasurer, 


George A. Baker, Esq. R. W. G. Secretary. 


3 
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Thomas Hennessy, Esq. R. IV. Deputy G, Secretary, ap- 
pointed by the Grand Secretary. 
The R. W. Grand Master was pleased to make the following 
appointments. 
Thomas Elliot, S. G. Deacon, 
John Darrach, J. G. Deacon. 
Andrew M. Prevost, G. Marshall. 
Walter Kerr, G. Sword Bearer. 
Thomas Entricken, G. Pursuivant. 
William Schneider, G. Tyler. 


LIST OF LODGES* 





Held in the City of Philadelphia, under the jurisdiction of the R. W. Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania. 

Lodge 
No. 2, 2d & 4th Monday. W. M. George A. Baker, junr. 
3, 3d & Ist Tuesday. W. M. Benjamin Morton. 

9, Ist & 3d Friday. W. M. Thomas Clyde. 
19, Ist & Sd Thursday. W. M. Richard Bache, Esq. 
51, 2d & 4th Thursday. W,, M. Joseph T. Clement. 
52, Ist & 3d Wednesday. W. M. Thomas Armstrong, Esq. 
59, 2d & 4th Thursday. W. M. James Pearle. 

7, 2d & 4th Friday. W. M. James Comly. 
71, 4th & 2d Wednesday. W. M. Willigm Bozarth. 


[* An election of officers having taken place since the publication of 
our last number of the magazine, wherein was inserted a list of aux the 
lodges under the jurisdiction of the grand lodge, together with the mas- 
ters’ names of such lodges as we could obtain, we now republish a part 
of the list whercin a change of officers has taken place.] 
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Lodge 

No. 72, 2d & 4th Saturday. W. M. Adam Keyser. 
73, 1st & 3d Thursday. W. M. Peter Thouron. (meet at their lodge 

room in Taylor’s Alley) 
91, 4th & 2d Monday. W. M. Samuel Badger, Esq. 

114, 3d & Ist Friday. W. M. John Kissick. 
115, Ist & 3d Tuesday. W. M. Samuel H. Jacobs, Esq. 
121, 3d & Ist Thursday. W. M. Benjamin Jones. 
125, 4th Friday. W. M. Jacob Belsterling. 
126, 4th & 2d Tuesday. W. M. Thomas Hennessy. 
127, 2d & 4th Wednesday. W. M. Frederick Mayer. 
128, 4th Saturday. W. M. James Hamill. 
130, 3d & Ist Wednesday. W. M. Thomas Kittera. 
131, 2d & 4th Thursday. W. M. Nathan R. Potts. 


ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER, No. 5. 
Stated Meeting, 24 Wednesday. Com. J. B. Smith, Esq. 1st Chief. 


ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER, No. 51. 
Stated Meeting, Ist Saturday. Com. Captain Walter Kerr, Ist Chief. 


ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER, No. 52. 
Stated Meeting, Sd Wednesday. Com. Samuel Lippincott, T. Ist Chief. 


AHIMAN REZON. 


THE Ahiman Rezon is a code of laws, which has existed 
from time immemorial, for the government of the craft, and is 
usually denominated the Book of Constitutions. The word 4hi- 
man signifies “a brother prepared, or brother of the right hand.” 
The word Ahia is, literally translated, the “ brother of the Lord.” 
Rezon implies either lean, «mall, secret, or prince. ‘These words, 
well known to the fraternity, were in use in the days of our illus- 
trious grand master Solomon; and have descended, among many 
other things, to the present fraternity of Free and Accepted Ma- 
soris. 

Since the grand convocation at York, when these regulations 
were systematized, every grand lodge has the inherent right of 
forming an additional code for the better preservation of the 
lodges immediately under its jurisdiction. The ancient land- 
marks, however, including the primitive Ahiman Rezon, are 
preserved unimpaired. 
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THE LADY’S TOILET. 


THE ABBEY OF SANTO PIETA; 
Or, A Father's Vengeance. 
AN ORIGINAL ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER I. 


‘1 ‘ll take counsel—my doubts must be removed.” 


“For mine own good, all causes shall give way.” 


THE Marquis de Modena arrived, in great haste, at his-pa- 
lasso in Napies, from his castello, situated at.the foot of the 
Apennines. It was at so early an hour, few of the household were 
stirring; and his appearance was so unexpected, that no prepara- 
tion had been madt for his reception. 

His first inquiry was for Father Pietro, who had not yet left 
his chamber. He desired him to be called, and to attend him in 
the saloon with all possible despatch. This nobleman was in pos- 
session of extensive and valuable domains which yielded large 
revenues; but, owing to his dissolute and extravagant mode of 
life, they were inadequate to support him in the gratification of 
his destructive pleasures. The luxurious vortex of the coyrt of 
Naples had gained complete pessession of his mind; and he en- 
tered with avidity into all its expensive pursuits. 

The greatest part of his estates labored under heavy mort- 
gages; their income not proving sufficient to supply the exorbit- 
ant demands, the mode of life, he had launched into, made upon 
his treasury. Amid these destructive scenes of voluptuousness, a 
reficctive thought presented to his terrified eye the ruin that 
must soon overwhelm him, his family and estates, in one general 
bankruptcy. 

In the first moments of reflection, these spasms produced, he 
immediately resolved to fly from the allurements of a court, so 
inimical to that rational satisfaction his mind ought to be in posses- 
sion of; and, in the solemn retirement of the Apennine pines, 
correct those errors, it was not.in his power to effect, while 
surrounded by the temptations that produced them. 

This was a resolve too hastily concluded to be carried into 
execution, by a man in possession of so weak and irresolute a 
mind as the Marquis de Modena. 
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He had been for several years a great favorite with the king. 
Many secret and important embassies, performed with fidelity to 
his sovereign, had advanced him in the royal favor. 

Basking thus in the rays of royal munificence, he looked up- 
on the gay attendants of the court, merely as satellites revolving 
round his transcendent orb. He set at defiance all the arts and 
machinations his enemies could invent to supplant him, and de- 
stroy the fabric his unlimited ambition had been at so much trou- 
ble in founding. 

The marquis had been contracted at an early age to espouse 
Signora Louisa, only daughter of the Duke di Cremona, an 
Italian nobleman of distinguished rank and princely fortune. Not 
considering it of any consequence, their inclination was not con- 
sulted respecting the engagement their parents had entered into 
for them to perform. As Louisa advanced in years, and juvenile 
inconsideration disappeared before the refulgent rays of reason, 


she viewed with horror the destiny that awaited her, in becoming 


the wife of the Marquis de Modena. The profligacy of his habits 
were well known to his destined bride, to whom he paid little at- 
tention. He considered the transaction a reciprocal interest, to 
unite the honors and fortunes of their houses; and had no idea of 
the heart having any claim to interfere in opposition to the ar- 
rangement. 

Louisa implored her father not to devote her days to wretch- 
edness and sorrow, by compelling her to give her hand to a man 
on whom it was impossible for her to bestow her heart. She 
painted the vices of the marquis in the most vivid colors of truth, 
and implored the duke to avert the fate that awaited her. No in- 
treaty could move him; riches and honor were of more value in 
his estimation, than the tears of a daughter, whom he considered 
intirely subservient to the will of her father. He commanded the 
ill-fated Louisa to look upbn the marquis as the future husband 
of his choice; and the mandate of his frown too well assured her, 
that to be miserable jn this world was her inevitable doom. Im- 
ploring the aid of Omnipotence to avert the suffering, she was 
well assured, such a marriage could not fail to produce, she re- 
signed herself to her fate, and prepared to offer up her peace of 
mind a sacrifiée upon the altar of parental command. 

The lovely Louisa had now attained the age of eighteen. She 
silently beheld the preparations for her marriage, which was to 
be celebrated with the utmost magnificence, and in the most costly 
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manner. She viewed, with resignation, the approach of that day 
that was to immolate her happiness, and gratify her father, at the 
expense of every earthly peace of mind. 

The day at length arrived, that was to’unite the fortunes and 
the honors of two of the,most ancient houses in Italy. The mar- 
riage was celebrated at a villa belonging to the Duke di Cremona, 
situated on the bay of Naples. Louisa was led to the altar by the 
marquis, and suffered the ceremony to proceed without her mind 
taking an active part in riveting the fetters that were to enslave 
her for life. At the conclusion of the ceremony, an anthem was 
chanted, imploring divine blessings on the married pair. As the 
full organ sent its swelling notes to heaven, in confirmation of the 
wished-for blessing, Lonisa raised her humid eyes, and involunta- 
rily pronounced amen! They remained for some time at the Duke 
di Cremona’s, receiving the congratulations of the nobility, and 
enjoying the various amusive sports, performed in honor of their 
nuptials, 

They then proceeded to Naples; and after the hilarity of the 
carnival was over, Louisa wa presented at court as the Marchio- 
ness de Modena. 

For a short time, the marquis used his lovely wife in the most 
respectful manner, and refrained from vices he was habitually 
prone to pursue. She now indulged the fond hope that he had 
seen the error of his former way of life; and that in the reforma- 
tion of her husband, she would enjoy a happiness she had never 
contemplated would have been her lot. But the lovely Louisa was 
mistaken—the vision soon vanished; and she beheld the marquis 
in his true colors, She was now 


** As women wish to be who love their lords.” 


‘The marquis was transported atthe tidings. The prospect of 
having an heir, created in him a momentary affection for his wife 
—it was but momentary: he could not withstand the various 
pleasures that presented; and, in following their fascinations, he 
forgot his beloved wife—left a victim to his brutal conduct, and 
pining under the accumulated weight of wretchedness and neg- 
lect. 

The marchioness was unable to support the conflict; the con- 
duct of her husband preyed upon hermmind; and she was ‘seized 
with an alarming indisposition that threatened her life. 

‘The marquis was alarmed at this intelligence; he flew to his 
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suffering wife, and, confessing his errors, implored her for- 
giveness. He now paid her every attention; but the disease had 
powerful possession of her constitution, and baffled all medical 
skill. She was removed to tie villa belonging to her father, in 
hopes that the pure air of the country would have a happy effect 
in restoring her to health. She lingered on for some months in 
this deplorable condition; all hopes of recovery were destroyed. 
The weakness of her frame brought on a premature birth; 
and for some moments it appeared that her soul had left its 
earthly tenement, and soared to the mansions of eternal peace. 
She however revived a little, and implored the marquis to be an 
affectionate father to her child. While -yet the lamp of life lin- 
gered on her trembling lips, ere it was extinguished by relentless 
death, he gave her a solemn assurance to fulfil all she had re- 
quested him to perform. She raised her eyes to heaven, then 
fixed them on her husband and her child—then closing them, 
expired without a groan. , 

She was interred, with great funeral pomp and parade, in the 
family vault of the Duke di Crem@na. 

After the usual term of exterior mourning had expired, the 
marquis returned to Naples. His son had been left under the care 
of proper nurses, at the Duke di Cremona’s, who had obtained a 
promise from him, that he should have the care of the infant un- 


til it had arrived at those years, which would put its tender frame 
beyond the power of unguarded imprudence to destroy. The re- 
quest was most readily complied with by the marquis. 


On his return to Naples, he threw off all appearance of sor- 
row; and in assuming his usual disposition, now, clear of restraint, 
nearly forgot that ever such a woman as the once lovely Louisa— 
the ill-fated Marchioness de Modena, had existed, 

Father Pietro was a monk of the Carthusian order; and 
though the monastery, over which he presided as abbot, was in 
the vicinity of Naples, and contiguous to the palasso de Modena, 
he generally made the latter his residence, when his attendance 
was not required in the performance of the religious duties so 
strictly observed by brethren, over whom he was the spiritual fa- 
ther. The marquis consulted him on every point where the light- 
est shade of doubt could rest; and his assent to confirm any plan, 
to be carried into execution, was of the utmost consequence. The 
marquis reposed implicit confidence in his decisions, and acted 
in uniformity with what his opinion dictated. 
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The late marquis had, at an early period of his son’s life, ob- 
served, with héartfelt sorrow, his disposition to be possessed of 
many unhappy traits. It was his anxious desire to have them era 
dicated ere they had gained an ascendency, and rendered him a 
victim to all the evils attending the propensities they manifested. 
Maturely reflecting, with parental solicitude, on the best plan to 
be pursued, he concluded, that in placing him under the care of a 
holy preceptor, he would accomplish this desire, so necessary to 
give his mind its native ease, in having the supreme satisfaction 
of beholding hig son restored to the paths of morality and recti- 
tude. 

Being well acquainted with the venerable padre of a Carthu- 
sian monastery, whose amiable character intitled him to the 
greatest respect, and on whose word the most implicit confidence 
could be placed, he applied to him, and solicited him to recom- 
mend a person adequate to fill the situation. The holy padre 
informed the marquis there was a brother in the monastery whom 
he could recommend as, in every respect, fully competent to the 
arduous duties attending the preceptorship of his son. 

He had been a member of the order for several years; and 
during the time his life had been devoted to the service of the 
church, his conduct, in no instance, had been censured by his su- 
periogs. The rigid and austere inflexibility he uniformly mani- 
fested, in fulfilling the duties religion injoined on its votaries, 
had gained him the respect and veneration of all the breth- 
ren. In addition to this undeviating duty, for which his name 
was rendered so eminently conspicuous, he had been particu- 
larly attentive to the cultivation of his mind. He had-stored up 
a large fund of knowledge, from every author of celebrity in the 
various departments of literature, ethics and belle lettrss; and 
he “was well acquainted’ with the numerous metaphysical disqui- 
tions that arrange themselves in the recesses of the human mind. 

The marquis was highly elated with the character given. of 
Brother Pietro, and expressed his thanks to fhe venerable padre 
in the warmest terms. As he did not wish that his son should 
lose any of the advantages such a preceptor must be capable of 
rendering to a mind put under his care for cultivation, he soli- 
cited the abbot to have Brother Pietro sent for. He complied with® 
his request; and a porter was ordered to inform Brother Pietro 
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that the Superior required his immediate attendance in the re- 
fectory. 

The monk obeyed the summons of the abbot. He entered the 
refectory in a slow and solemn manner: his eyes were fixed upon 
the ground; and his arms were folded over his breast. He ap- 
proached the padre, and, crossing himself, took a‘ seat near the 
Superior. He gave a slight inclination with his head on observ- 
ing the marquis, who saluted him in the most respectful manner. 

The venerable padre made him acquainted with the views of 
the marquis, and the reasons for which his presence was re- 
quested by him. After some silent deliberation, he acquiesced 
with the request, and informed him he would undertake to su- 
perintend the education of his son—and at the same time infuse 
into his mind a veneration for the practice of religious morality. 


To be continued. 


GENUINE LOVE-LETTER. 


PETER PLAINMAN TO PRISCILLA PRUDISHe 
Madam, 


I AM a little afraid you and I shall never come toge- 
ther. There is that expectation of flattery aboug you that I can» 
not bear. Yet, I love you well enough to be honest—a bold 
word that—I will once for all speak my mind; and I desire your 
attention. I believe I do not admire you or value you for any one 
of those charms for which you admire and value yourself. I do 


not, for instance, pay 


y any adoration to the present brightness of 
your eyes, because | am so strange a fellow as to consider them 
philosophically. They are very brilliant, to be sure; but what are 
they? What are they, madam, aé origine? Fops, fools, and poets 
would, in their usual airy manner, tell you, that they were made 
of celestial fire; that they were two animated balls of beauty; two 
love-darting mirrors, formed by the graces, and a pack of such 
stuff: but I scorn to figure away at the expense of fair truth. I 
write in honest prose, madam; and therefore in honest prose I 
tell you, that these same balls of etherial beauty, those same love- 
«larting mirrors, are at best two pieces of ordinary clay varnished. 
The varnish | allow is good, and well put on; thanks to the sound 
health of your father and mother: but what of all this? I am not 


such a short-sighted amorous puppy, but I can look forward, a lit- 
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tle beyond the length of my nose, to the time when the gloss will 
all be worn away; when the japan of nature will be utterly gone; 
and the devil a spark of fire will you have about you. If yow live 
long enough, you will be purblind; and then what becomes of 
your love-darters! don’t be quite so vain, my young beauty. 
Another mighty matter upon which you have, it seems, to 
pique yourself, is your face: | mean such things as we call 
cheeks, lips, and complexion. I wish it to be known to you, that 
I have buta very poor opinion of these divine graces, as you call 
them. Some time ago, I remember you showed me, ina great air 
of triumph, a paper scrawled upon by some florid puppy of*your 
acquaintance, who swore, (in very sorry verses) that your cheeks 
threw into utter despair all the lilies and roses im the creation; 
your skin, too, was, if hrecollect, polished marble; the veins were 
compared to the azure of the third heaven; and the color was 


F 
| 
whiter than alabaster. ’Tis a lie, Priscilla, ’tis a sad lie; you are 
indebted to poetical fiction for all this trash: the rogues who deal 
in it have, as they tell us, a license from Apollo to play such tricks 
with idle girls and boys who believe them. lor my part I never } 
could be taken in by the tag of rhyme, nor the cadence of a coup- : 
let, nor the transposition of ten saucy syllables, since I was born. 
I always looked upon them as mere ear-traps. What a collection 
of falsities is here, indeed! I never saw a pair of cheeks in my 
life that were fairer than a lily, nora pair of lips that were red- 
der than a rose. As to alabaster, I will take upon me to say, there 
never was a woman’s skin half so white in the whole world; and 
I should be very glad to see a complexion so well polished as a 
piece of Egyptian marble. No, no: these flights won’t pass upon 
mien of cool prose. They won’t do with men of cool reflection, 
who consider things not as they ought to be, bet as they are, and 
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as what they will become a little time hence: so that when I hear, 
or read of such idle and vain flattery, I exclaim, with the modest 
contempt for which my character is noted, 


The De’el take these wits, they ’re jackasses! 


Tumble down their vile books from my shelves; 


They goddesses make of our lasses, 


—, 


And simpletons make of themselves. 


Fidelity, my dear Priscilla, produces the endearing tie of mu- 
tual love, increasing every day, and ending but with life; for want 
of this many a girl is foolishly betrayed: seduced by flattering 
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lies, which cancel every tie and noble virtue in the breast; for 
what is begun with lies ends usually with sorrow. Plain sincerity, 
wooing unadorned simplicity, will produce better fruit than all the 
contagious levities contrived by the dreamers upon the two-topt 
hill they call Parnassus can do. 

Sincerity is now so little known, and ‘so rarely practised, 
that the name alone is scarcely remembered. Courtship is now 
only carried on as a trial of dexterity; hypocrisy supports the 
fraud, till avarice or interest find*a fit occasion to withdraw the 
mask; then, Priscilla, protestations and artificial graces vanish 
into air; and the phantom, called friendship, gives way to the most 
sordid vices. Love, or whatever it is called, flies out of the win- 
dow; and the deluded victims to their imaginations, soon discover 
they dreamed only in courtship, but in wedlock awaked to real 
misery contrived by themselves. 

Priscilla, though you have not been used to receive epistles 
like this, yet I would have you lay it to heart, and remember, that 
ail that is contrary to truth, leads to woful disappointment; as many 
old maids daily experience. The generous principle of plain truth, 
which takes root in every breast, be it thy care, O Priscilla, to 
preserve. 

So wishes thy true friend, in sincerity, 

PETER PLAINMAS. 


CLAUDINE. 
A CHARMING SWISS TALE. 


From the French of the celebrated M. de Florian. 


HAPPENING in the month of July 1788 to be at Ferney, 
which ever since the death of Voltaire has resentbled one of those 
deserted castles which were formerly inhabited by genii, I re- 
solved to pay a visit to the famous glaciers of Savoy. A friend, 
an inhabitant of Geneva, had the goodness to accompany me. 

In order to suit the present taste, it would be necessary that 
I should adopt that style, exalted, sublime, unintelligible to the 
profane, which a sentimental traveller, after he has advanced 
two leagues on his ‘journey, cannot possibly do without: 4 must 
speak of nothing but my feelings, my susceptibilities, and my ec- 
static sensations; but I must confess that those phrases, although 
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now so common, still sound strange to my ears. I have seen 
Mont Blanc, the Frozen Sea, and the source of the Averon. I 
long contemplated in silence these dreadful rocks, covered with 
hoar frost; those points of ice which pierce the clouds#that, large 
river which is called a sea, arrested in the midst,of its course, 
whose solid billows appear as if still in agitation; that Immense 
vault, farmed by the accumulated snows of so many ages, from 
whence there issues a foaming torrent, forcing in its course huge 
blocks of ice over rocky Precipices. The whole scene impressed 
on my mind a mingled sensation of terror and melancholy: me- 
thought I beheld the horrid scene of nature without a sun, aban- 
doned to the fury of the god of tempests. 

Oh, my good friend Gesner, you sang the shady woods, the 
verdant fields, the limpid streams; but shepherds and rural swains 
were never wanting to inculcate lessons of love, of piety, or of 
beneficence. Reading you, the pleased eye runs over the land- 
scape you have described; and the mind, still more delighted, is 
meliorated by useful precepts, and enjoys a delicious calm. 

Such were the ideas that employed my mind while descend- 
ing from Montanverd, on my return from the Frozen Sea. After 
two hours of a painful journey, J arrived at the fountain where I 
had rested in the morning. There I again wished to repose my- 
self; for, though I am no admirer of torrents, | am very fond of 
fountains; besides, I was extremely fatigued. I intreated my 
brave and honest guide, Francis Paccard, to sit down by me; and 
we began an excellent conversation concerning the manners, the 
character, and the mode of living of the inhabitants of Cha- 
mouny. I was pleased with the good Paccard’s account of those 
simple manners, about which it is so pleasing to converse, were it 
only to regret them, when a beautiful girl came and offered me a 
basket of cherries. I took them, and paid her for them. As soon 
as she was gone, Paccard said to me, laughing, “ About ten years 
ago, in this very spot where we now are, it cost one of our young 
peasants very dar for coming to offer a basket of fruit to a tra- 
veller.” I begg: ” of Paccard to relate the story. “ It is somewhat 
long,’’ said he: “I have learned the most minute circumstances 
of it from the curate of Salenches, who himselfsbore a consider- 
able part in it.” IT pressed Paccard to relate to me what he had 
heard from the curate of Salenches; and being both seated on the 
ground, leaning our backs against two ash trees, and eating our 
cherries, Paccard thus began his tale: 
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THE TALE. 
«“ You must know, sir, that our valley of Chamouny, ten years 
ago, was not so celebrated as it is now-a-days. Travellers did not 


then com€ to give us their gold for the sake of looking at frozen 


snow, and picking up our pebbles. We were poor, ignorant of 
evil; and our wives and daughters, employed in the cares of the 
family, were still more ignorant than ourselves. I mention this 


that you may have some charity for the fault of Claudine. The 


poor child was so simple, that it was an easy matter to deceive 
her. 

«“ Claudine was the daughter of old Simon, a laborer at Prieure.* 
This Simon, whom I knew well, for he has only been dead two 
years, was the syndic of our parish. All the country respected 
him for his probity; but his character was naturally severe: he 
pardoned nothing to himself, and very little to others: he was 
equally esteemed and feared. If any of our neighbors had quar- 
relled with his wife, or drank a glass too much on a holiday, he 
would not have dared to speak to Simon the whole week. When 
he passed, even the children stopped their noise: they took off 
their hats, and never returned to their amusements till M. Simon 
was at a distance. 

«“ Simon had remained a widower since the death of Made- 
lene, his wife, who had left him two daughters. Nanette, the el- 
dest, was well enough; but Claudine, the youngest, was an angel 
of beauty. Her handsome round countenance—her black eyes, 
full of animation—her thick arched eyebrows—her little mouth, 
the very picture of that cherry—her appearance of innocence and 
gaiety—made ail the young men of our village her admirers; and 
when on a Sunday she joined the dance, with a vest of blue cloth 
closely fitted to her fine shape, her straw hat ornamented with 
ribbons, and her little cap, which could hardly contain her beau- 
tiful hair, it was who should have the honor to dance with Clau- 
dine. 

«“ Claudine was only fourteen: her sister Nanette was nine- 
teen, and commonly remained at home to look after the affairs 
of the family. Claudine, as being the youngest, took care of the 
flock which grazed on Montanverd. She carried with her her din- 
ner and her distaff, and passed the day in singing, in spinning, or 
chatting with the other shepherdesses. In the evening she came 


* The principal village of the valley of Chamouny. 
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home to Simon, who read some portion of the Bible to his daugh- 
ters, gave them his blessing; and then ail the family went to 
bed. . 
«“ About that time strangers began to visit our glaciers. A 
young Englishman of the name of Belton, the son of a rich mer- ; 
chant of London, in passing through Geneva to go to Italy, had 
the curiosity to make the tour of Chamouny. He stopped at Ma- 
dame de Couteran’s;* and the next day, at four o’clock in the 
morning, he ascended Montanverd to see the Frozen Sea, con- * 
ducted by my brother Michael, who is now deacon of the guides. if 
He returned about eleven, and rested himself, as we do, by the 
side of this fountain, when Claudine, who tended her sheep just 
by, came to offer the fruit and milk she had for her dinner. The 
Englishman thanked her, looked at her very attentively, and of- 
fered her five or six guineas, which Claudine refused; but poor 
Claudine did not refuse to take Mr. Belton to see her flock, which 
she had left among these lofty trees. He desired the guide to wait 
for him, and departed with Claudine. He was absent for two long 
hours. As to the sequel of their conversation, I cannot indeed 
repeat it to you, as nobody heard it. It is sufficient to know that 
Mr. Belton set out the same evening; and that Claudine, on her 
return home to her father, appeared pensive and melancholy, and 
had on her finger a beautiful emerald which the Englishman had 
given her. Her sister asked her where she got that ring. Clau- . 
dine answered that she had found it. Simon, with a discontented | 
air, took the ring, and carried it to Madame de Couteran, in or- 
der to discover the person who had lost it. No traveller ever 
claimed it. Mr. Belton was already, far off; and Claudine, to 
whom the emerald was restored, became every day more melan- 
choly. 
“ Five or six months thus passed away. Claudine, who every 
evening returned with reddened eyes, at length resolved to con- 
fide in her sister Nanette. She confessed that the day she met 
Mr. Belton on Montanverd, Mr. Belton had told her that he was s 
in love with her—that he meant to settle at Chamouny, never i 
more to leave it; and to marry her. ‘I believed it,’ added Clau- 
- dine, ‘ for he swore it to me more than a hundred times. He said 
that business obliged him to return to Geneva; but that in a fort- 





* The well-known name of the mistress of the most ancient inn at 
Chamoun . 
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night he would again be here—that hé would buy a house, and 
that our marriage ‘should take place immediately. He sat-down 
beside me, called me his wife, and gave me this beautiful ring as 
a token of our marriage. I dare not tell you any more, my sister; 
but I have many fears; 1 am very ill; | weep al} day: in vain do I 
fix my eyes on the road to Geneva—there is no appearance of 
Mr. Belton!’ 

«“ Nanette, who was just married, pressed poor Claudine with 
questions; at length, after many tears, she learned that the Eng- 
lishman had basely betrayed this simple and unhappy girl; and 
that Claudine was with child. 

“What was to be done? How was it possible to announce this 
misfortune to the terrible M. Simon? To conceal it from him was 
impossible. The good Nanette did not augment the despair of her 
sister by useless reproaches: she even endeavored to console her, 
by expressing hopes of a pardon which she knew would not be 
obtained. After long consideration, Nanette, with her consent, 
went to find our good curate, and confided to him the whole se- 
cret—begged him to mention it to her father—to endeavor to ap- 
pease his wrath—and try to save the honor, or at least the life, of 
the unhappy victim of deceit. Our curate was much hurt at the 
news: he however undertook the task, and repaired to the house 
of Simon at the ume when he was sure Claudine would be upon 
Montanverd. 

« Simon was as usual reading the Old Testament. Our good 
curate sat down by kim, and began to talk of the beautiful stories 
which are contained in that divine book: he dwelt particularly on 
that of Joseph, when he pardons his brethren—on that of the 
great king David, when he pardons his son Absalom, and many 
others I do not know, but are well known to the curate. Simon 
was of the same opinion. The curate said, that God had given us 
those examples of mercy, that we in like manner, being compas- 
sionate to others, might, at the last day, expect to find mercy from 
the Father of all. All this was said in a mych better manner than 
I can tell it to you; but you may easily conceive that our curate 
endeavored to prepare the old man for the reception of his bad 
news. He was long of comprehending him—at last he did} and 
Starting up, pale, and trembling with rage, he seized the musket 
with which he used to hunt the chamois, and was rushing forth 
to kill his daughter. The curate threw himself upon him, and 
disarmed him; and by rousing his attention to “the duties of a 
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christian, by lamenting his misfortunes, and sharing in his grief, 
he at length prevailed so far, that old Simon, whose eyes had 
been hitherto dry, his lips pale, and his whole frame convulsed, 
sunk back into his chair, covered his face with his two hands, and 
burst into tears. 

“ The curate allowed him to weep for some time without say- 
ing a word; at length he wished to consult with him relative to 
the measures it was necessary to take, in order to save the honor 
of Claudine; but Simon interrupted him: “ Master curate,” said 
he, “it is impossible to save that which is lost—every means we 
could take would render us more culpable, by obliging us to tell 
lies. The unhappy,wretch must no longer remain here; she would 
be the scandal of us all, and the punishment of her father! let her 
be'gone, master curate; let her live, since infamy can live; but let 
me die far distant from her: Let her depart this very day—she 
must leave this country, and never let her again present herself 
before my gray hairs, which she has dishonored.” 

“ The curate tried to soften Simon, but his efforts were in 
vain. Simon repeated the positive order for the departure of Clau- 
dine. Our good old curate was.going away in sadness, when the 
old man ran after him, brought him back into his apartment, and 
shut the door; then putting into his hand an old purse of leather, 
containing fifty crowns. ‘ Master curate,’ said he, ‘this wretch 
will be in want of every thing. Give her these fifty crowns, not 
as from me, but as a charity from yourself: tell her that it is the 
goods of the poor, which compassion induces you to bestow on 
vice;—and if you could write to any one in her favor, or givesher 
a letter of recommendation————I_ know your*goodness; and I 
neither wish to hear, or to speak any more about her.’ 

“ The curate answered him by a squeeze of the hand, then 
ran to meet Nanette, who was waiting for him in the street, more 
dead than alive. ‘Go instantly,’ said he, ‘and pack up all your 
sister’s clothes, and bring them to my house.’ She obeyed, with 
tears in her eyes, being but too sure of what had happened, and 
put into Claudine’s bundle the little money she was mistress of. 
She then returned to the curate, who related to her the conver- 
sation he had with Simon, and gave her a long letter for the cu- 
rate of Salenches, and said to her, ‘ My dear child, you must this 
very day conduct your sister’ to Salenches; give her this purse, 


and this letter to my good brother. Accompany her to the village, 
VOL. II. 36 
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and then return to your father, who has occasion for your wisdom 
and virtue to lessen the chagrin produced by the conduct of your 
sister.’ Nanette, sighing, went in quest of her sister on, Montan- 
verd. She found Claudine stretched weeping on the ground; but 
when she heard that her departure must be immediate, she 
screamed, and tore her hair, repeating contihually, ‘ 1 am banish- 
ed, with my father’s curse! Kill me! my sister, kill me! or I will 
throw myself over this precipice.’ Gradually she became more 
calm, by promising that things might-still be made up. At length 
‘Claudine resolved to set out; and at night-fall they took the road 
to Salenches, avoiding our village, where, notwithstanding the 
darkness, poor Claudine would have thought that every one saw 
her crime painted in her face. 

“It was a melancholy journey, as you mey easily imagine; 
nor did they arrive till break of day. Nanette took her leave of 
Claudine before they entered the village, and, after pressing her 
a long while to her bosom, left her, being nearly as miserable as 
her unhappy sister. 

“As soon as Claudine found herself alone, all her courage de- 
serted her: she hid herself in the mountain, and passed the whole 
day without taking any nourishment; but when the night drew 
on, her fears forced her towards the village, where she inquired 
for the house of the curate, and knocked softly at the door, which 
was opened by an old housekeeper. 

“Claudine said she came from M. the curate of Pricure. The 
housekeeper led her directly to her master, who was then alone, 
eating his supper by the corner of his fire. Without uttering a 
word, or lifting ber eyes, Claudine, with a trembling hand, deli- 
vered the letter; and, while the curate drew near the light, in 


order to read it, the poor girl covered her face with her hands, 


MAP ee 


and dropped on ker knees near the door. The curate of Salenches 


—) 


is a good and a worthy man, and 1s-respected as a parent by his 


whole parish. When he had finished the letter, and turning his 


boy 


ig attire tires ce 


head saw this young girl on her knees, and bathed with tears, he 
also wept. He raised her, praised the sincerity of her repentance, 
gave her hopes of a pardon for a fault that had cost her so many 
tears, and obliged her to eat in spite of her refusal; then calling 
his governess, desired her to prepare a bed for Claudine. 
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9 bercontinued 
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PANEGYRIC ON WOMAN. 


* THAT man has been the happy and willing slave of the wo- 
mati ever since the commencement of time,.is a truism that will 
not admit of denial; and equally so, that his truest felicity and 
comfort consists in continuing in that delectable and enchanting 
state while the world exists. Its existence must terminate with 
that of woman. There cannot be any world withott her: she is its 
pillar and support, its sun and permanent basis. To all-lovely, 
charming woman, under the Supreme Being, we owe our exist- 
ence. We acquire life from her sweet tender body; we are the 
offspring and fruit; are brought into the world, and shown the 
light of day by her tender fostering care; we are nourished and 
nurtured in childhood by her neverceasing assiduity; and we are 
reared to manhood by her unwearied attention, and anxious soli- 
citude, 


®& Grant me but life, good heavens! and give me means 
To make this wondrous goodness some amends; 


And let me then forget her if I can! 


How unnatural, therefore, would it be in us not to adore and 
worship such a divine creature, and devote ourselves implicitly 
to her commands and pleasure! 

None can, I hope, be surprised at the natural aseendency 
which this angelic object has justly acquired over our hearts and 
inclinations: should that ascendency ever decline, man becomes 
an uncivilized savage. The fair alone doth inculcate civilization 
and endearing attractions In our natures. They harmonize the 
manly soul. 


ON CONJUGAL LOVE. 


IN matrimony, a real and counterfeited affection may easily be 
discriminated; the symptoms of the one or the. othersin that state 
are unequivocal. Before marriage the fond suiter may fancy he 
loves, when in reality he does not: an illusion which vanishes but» 
too soon after an union of hands has taken place; when the once 
lovesick swain is cloyed with fruition. Fruition is the touchstone 
of love, and adds fuel to the unaffected passion; but extinguishes 
the faint remaining spark of an imaginary flame that is unequal 
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to the test. After the chain has been riveted, and the unhappy 
victims are become sensible of their error, the evil is not to be 
remedied perhaps, but may lose some of its. poignancy, when 
borne with a moderate share of patiences Could friendship be 
substituted in the room of love, it were a source of some conso- 
lation; but alas! that resource is not always attainable, and for this 
reason, friendship between married couples is the fruit of a long 
and mutual love, whose ardor is abated by time and possession. 
Generally speaking, when husband and wife do not love, they 
hate; and the most that can be said in favor of them is, that if the 
breach be not so widened as to admit hatred, to their short-lived 
passion succeeds a contemptuous indifference. 

Mr. and Mrs. W———-, for instance, have been martfied six 
months, or thereabouts: they now sleep in separate apartments, 
and at some distance too; nevertheless, they see each other every 
day; nay, more than that, they embrace at meeting: it is an abso- 
lute fact; what authenticates it is, that these love-tokens are ex- 
changed in presence of witnesses. For the world, they would not 
be surprised in the amorous dalliance, and fondling prettinesses 
of a new-married couple—No, fy upon it, no! but no two in the 
world possibly can match them for politeness, assiduities, and a 
decency of behavior refined from the grossness of that unfashion- 
able thing called an union of souls. This mode of conduct they 
have not determined on by any previous, formal compact: it is 
purely owing to a happy sympathy. Still more extraordinary is 
the unreserved disgust, to be observed in another couple in the 
same neighborhood, after a thousand vows, pledged with apparent 
fervency. Never, as it should seem, did love’s passion glow with 
an ardor equal to theirs. 

Every obstacle, thrown in the way by chance or design to im- 
pede their union, was surmounted. Bolts, locks, and walls, assist- 
ed by the vigilance of two or three maiden aunts, to prevent an 
intercourse between the young lady and her paramour: a single 
life was, if their word might be taken, the happiest by far; and 
as such wads recommended to the niece with a tiresome perseve- 
rance. But these grave lectures were no match for the: tender 
passion that ingrossed her soul; and, ere long, a ladder freed her 
feom restraint. With eagerness she flew to the arms of her ex- 
pectant lover: he, fondest of turtles, at the risk of being disinhe- 
rited by not the most indulgent of fathers, listens to the dictates 
of his love, in prejudice of his fortune, and in holy wedlock is 








285 
united to the idol of his heart. But, sad reverse! a year had scarce 
elapsed, before he proved faithless; fruitless complaints, or bitter 
invective followed on the part of the slighted lady. Whence 


could so abrupt a change arise? Whence, but from their having 
mistaken for love, the stimudus of a warm constitution. It would 
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far exceed. the limits of an essay to delineate the disappointments 
of those who have been led astray by this ignis fatuus, this delu- 
sive meteor, the first fleeting passion. 

Exclusive of those whose bosoms feel a temporary warmth, 
many are there who imagine that love ought to have nothing to 
do with matrimony. Beauties and coquets have, in every age and 
country, kindled desires that have occasioned romantic extrava- 
gance, which has been made a pretext by superficial minds to 
condemn love in general, without excepting even that which is 
founded on esteem, as an unpardonable weakness; hence avarice, 
finding that absurd notion favored its sordid views, adopted it 
without scruple, and used every method to bring it into repute; 
an opinion whose basis was interest, extended with such influence, 
that it became a rule not to intermarry, but with equals in point 
of rank and fortune. Thus was love banished from the wedded 
state, and seldom to be found but in romances. If anyone had the 
misfortune, or the infirmity, to indulge in the luxury of the soft 
passion, he was to be continually on bis guardyrather than by any 
sigh, glance, or expression, betray his weakness; in public, he 
was to show a marked inattention to the woman he secretly idol- 
ized, and transfer, apparently at least, all his fondness, admiration, 
or assiduity, to those who could have no pretensions to any thing 
of the kind; all this, the etiquette of fashion obliged him to, on 
pain of being the but of ridicule, and of the sneers of all well- 
bred people. As the ill-paired couples are the more numerous 
and powerful party, who give what is called the ton, so has this 
regulation prevailed, and still continues to gain upon us. Let it 
not, however, be imagined that husbands and wives, who, to es- 
cape the imputation of downright vulgarity, are under the ne- 
cessity of conforming to the above modes in public, may not dis- 
pense with them in private; by no méans does the réstriction ex- 
tend so far, when withdrawn from public notice. If they cordially 
hate one another, they may express it by every means in their 
power. To press upon people of this latter description, the dis- 


charge of conjugal duties, were a misspending of time, a waste of 
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words, since they are deficient in the most essential point, mutual 
affection. They are not aware perhaps, that uniting without a reci- 
procity of fondness may with propriety be called a rape: accord- 
ing to natural instinct, a woman’s person can belong only to him 
who possesses her heart. The gifts of Hymen ought to be received 
from the hands of Love: to obtain them otherwise, is an usurpa- 
tion. 


It is of little signification to aim at arguing people of this cast 


into feeling, and remonstrating on the necessity of their making 


some compensation for entering into wedlock without the small- 
est share of affection, by working themselves up to the highest 
pitch of tenderness their nature is susceptible of. To those whose 
unabating affection a long succession of years has not been able 
to estrange, and who consider their experience of mutual love, 
during a long period, as a new motive for drawing the hymeneal 
tie closer, it may seem needless to offer any advice; and yet so 
wavering is the human heart, that it would be an instance of .te- 
merity; to vouch for its persevering to the last, unalterably at- 
tached to the same object. 

A certain good man had the &incerest affection for his wife; 
and a return of tenderness from her made him exult in his feli- 
city. A superannuated fanatical preacher, with whom he lived in 
habits of friendshjp, would spend an hour with him occasionally. 
During one of these visits, the fond husband took an opportunity 
to descant upon the happiness of the marvied state wien hearts 
are in unison; and with conscious satisfaction burst into rapturous 
strains on the-love and harmony that subsisted between himself 
and his wife. 

The old Druid, whose heart was proof egainst any tender 
emotion, was observed to shake his head more than once during 
these ecstatic effusions, ari conceived the diabolical project, on 
pretence of promoting the glory of God, of dissolving the carnal 
tie, which he observed attached his friend to the world.—* I 
tremble for your situation, my dear sir,” said he: “ you sigh; but 
it is not for the Lord. Know you not, that it is written, that he, 
who for God’s sake, hatethnot his father, his mother, his wife, 
and relatives, is not worthy of God? Before the fall of the first 
man, your attachment would perhaps have been pardonable; but 
man, guilty man, ought to cat his bread moistened with the tears 
of sorrow. Your wife is one of the posterity of Eve, that cruel 
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mother who brought destruction on us all;.and yet, O sinful 
man, you cherish that wife! Beware of Adam’s fate—Love, ay, 
it was this same love made a sinner of him. You feel a transport 
in the fondness your wife has for you: that is what you ought to 
guard against; for it is by returning your affection, she has gained 
such an ascendency over a heart, which should harbor no love, 
but the love of God. Consider! ah consider! hell yawns under 
your feet!” 

At the word Ae//, the simple husband shuddered: his imagi- 
nation was haunted with demons and sulphurous flames; fanati- 
cism took hold of his soul; his wife he considered as his enemy, 
her caresses as snares, her remonstrances as seduction, and used 


every means to extinguish quite the dying spark of affection. 


VIRTUE. .o 


“°Tis said of widow, maid, and wife, 


** That honor is a woman’s life.” 


THERE is nothing, perhaps, in which the boasted, superi- 
ority of man over the female part of the creation is marked with 
a blacker line than the impunity it affords him in the commis- 
sion of crimes which stain the character of a woman with ever- 
lasting infamy. One false step, one deviation from the path of 
virtue, ruins her forever. No sooner does her fault become 
known than she is the but of scandal, and a mark for the point- 
ing finger of infamy. Her former friends slight and neglect her, 
her invidious enemies triumph in her fuin; the neighboring tea- 
tables resound her disgrace. She is the scorn of her own sex, 
and the sport of ours. The virtuous shun her company as a dan- 
gerous infection; the eyes of modesty are averted at her approach; 
and the cheeks of innocency redden with a blush. Men of honor 
treat her with neglect, and libertines with saucy freedom. Nor 
is this all: she has many pangs to suffer from those who are her 
superiors only in artifice and cunning, and.who, while they bless 
heaven they are not so guilty, owe all their innocence to that craft 
which has preserved them from detection. . 


ive , tele : if ' > 
Driven from society, an outcast and’forlorn, what can she 
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do, forsaken by him who should have been her preserver? Neg- 
lected and despised, she becomes a prostitute for bread. Beware, 
Oh! ye fair ones, beware of vice! The path of virtue is that of 
happiness; and rectitude of conduct will reward itself; and let a 
remembrance of the sad consequences ever guard you against 
the arts of the seducer. Whatever arguments may be used by 
the specious deceiver, remember, he who would lead you from 
the paths of virtue is your assured enemy; and, that whatever 
may be his pretence, his object is your ruin. 


MIRA OF THE DALE. 


A FRAGMENT... 


* e > . * * * = x . 


AFTER fourteen months of such perfect happiness as I 


have described to you, the fatal hour, which took my William 
from me, was never to be remembered without anguish; and the 
wound his loss has made in my peace is not to be healed. 

The busy world is not an abode for me: its pleasures disgust, 
and its occupations distress me; in its gay and gilded scenes I 
cannot snatch a pleasure; on its rosy couches I find no rest; in 
its most secret bowers my spirit searches in vain for a tranquil 
hour. 

Friends were kind, and fortune smiled, and flattery assumed 
an unsuspected form to woo me from my solitude. Nay, Love, 
insidious love, drew his bow, and aimed an arrow at me; but my 
heart is so consolidated into one affection, that the poisoned barb 
could not pierce it. Love possessed every vessel of it; but it is 
not that ardent, warm, expanding passion, which lives only with 
the living, and glows in the communication with its object: no, 
it was love, chilled by death, whose object is in the tomb! it is 
love weeping beside a grave, with his bow unbent, and his arrows 
broken. Remembrance alone sustains it into life, and makes it 
struggle with existence. 

1 turned’ my back, therefore, on the busy world, and came hi- 
ther. This was William’s cottage: here he dwelt in all the ele- 
gance of rural life, and gilded humble fortune with the charms 


_of taste ahd science. Here he nursed a tender, but unsuspected 
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passion; and his modest nature would have made it the unknown 
companion of his life. But I perceived his transcendent virtue, 
and forced the secret, that he loved me, from his breast; I re- 
turned his passion, and lifted him toa station to which he gaye 
a brilliant but short-lived lustre. 

To William’s cottage I am now come to pass the rest of my 
widowed days. He planted these trees; he reared these shrubs; 
and he courted yonder stream from its fountain, and turned it to 
the rock over which it tumbles in a ceaseless roar. This Doric 
porch, where we sit, was the child of his taste; and these em- 
blems of love and friendship were given by his pencil to its walls. 
I cannot stray through these walks, or wander in the grove; I 
cannot seek the coolness of the thicket, or follow the meanders 
of the stream, withouc beholding the traces of a pure but hopeless 
and unaspiring passion, of which I was the object, and which I 
rewarded. Alas! I have added but one ornament; one solemn de- 
coration, to this sequestered spot; and that is yonder urn, beside 
which the poplars grow, and over whose marble the willow 
weeps. There I pay the vigils of morning light and evening 
shade; there I enjoy that luxury of grief, which is better than 
the proudest joy. 

Know then, that your embassy is vain. Never, never will I 
quit this abode. I have, as you say, been the idol of the world; 
but I will be its idol no more. The period of my existence can- 
not come too soon; but while lL live, I will be 


Mira of the Date. 


A COUP DE MAIN. 


A RICH and handsome young widow lately asked a gallant 
officer, on half-pay, at what fire-office he would advise her to in- 
sure her house. “In either the Union or Hand-in-Hand office,” 
said he, significantly. “Is the fre-office near?”—“ Very near, 
madam; I cover it with my hand,” placing it on his dreast, The 


lady was not insensible to his wit or merit, and speedily rewarded 
him at Hymen’s Union-office. 
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PATHETIC LETTER 
FROM A DESERTED WIFE TO A FAITHLESS HUSBAND. 
My dear Husband, 


I WHO had expected your return from ———— with painful 
anxiety, who had counted the slow hours which parted you from 
me—think how I was shocked at learning you would return no 
more, and that you had settled with a mistress in a distant state. 
It was for your sake that I lamented. You went against my ear- 
nest intreaties: but it was with a desire, which I thought sincere, 
to provide a genteel maintenance for our little ones, whom you 
said you could not bear to see brought up in the evils of poverty. 
I might now lament the disappointment in not sharing the riche 
which I hear you have amassed; but I scorn it. What are riches 
compared to the delight of sincere affection! I deplore the los 
of your love. I deplore the frailty which has involved you in er- 
ror, and which will, I am sure, (as such mistaken conduct must) 
terminate in misery. 


Sut I mean not to remonstrate. It is, alas! too late. I only 
write to acquaint you with the health, and some other circum 
stances of myself and those little ones, whom you once loved. 

The house you left me in could not be supported without ; 
expense, which the little sum you left behind Id not well sup- 

xpense, Which the ilttl e sum you icit benind, COUIG NOt Well Sup 
ply. I have relinquished it, and have retired to a neat little cot- 
tage, thirty miles from town. We make no pretensions to ele- 


+ 


cance, but we live in great neatness, and, by strict economy, 
supply our moderate wants, with as much comlort &s our deso- 
late situation will allow. Your presence, my love, would make 
the little cottage a palace. 

Poor Emily, who has grown a fine girl, has been workin: 
pair of ruffles for you; and as she sits by my side often repeat 
with a sigh, “ when will my dear papa return!” The others ar 
constantly asking me the same question; and little Henry, 
soon as he began to talk, learned to lisp, in the first syllables he 
uttered, “when will papa come home!” Sweet fellow, he is now 
sitting on his stool by my side, and, as he sees me drop a tear, 
asks me why I wecp, for papa will come home soon. He and his 
two brothers are frequently riding on your walking-cane, an 


. 


take particular delight in it because it is papa’s. 
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be lamented, that the most exalted mind, is too frequently vulne- 
rable to the power of weakness, and suffers the opinions of the 
vulgar to hold it in control. How sincerely is it to be deplored 
that a man, by many noble qualities rendered eminently useful to 
his country, and to whom his family looked for support, should 
in an unguarded moment, put himself on a par with an assassin. 
Unfortunately for his country, for his family, and for society at 
large, Hamilton fell a martyr to a mistaken construction of the 
eenuine principles of honor. And while the miscreant who rob- 
bed society of one of its brichtest ornaments, wanders an outcast 
from his native country, upon the face of Europe, the transcen- 
dent glories of Hamilton have raised to his memory, in the breast 


of 


his country, a monument time cannot impair or obliterate. It 
will be handed to posterity pure and undefiled. The virtues of his 


( harat ter were supe riot to his crrors. ‘| Iie gr] yy ol his achieve- 


ments in the field, and the wisdom of his counsels in the cabinet, 
frown with indignant contempt upon the shade of calumny that 
would attempt to obscure the lustre of his name. He ranks as a 
star of the first magnitude in the western hemisphere. 

This monument was erected by the St. Andrew’s Society of 


the city of New York, as a tribute of its high respect for the 
deceased; and to commemorat the Spot where he fell in the ill- 
tated contest with Col. Aaron Burt 


} } f 


lhe place where this dreadful t: edy was performed is si- 


i 


ee | | . . ‘ ‘ — } } — . 
tuated one quartel of a mile above Weehawk ferry. on the Jer- 


His remai were intombed in the family vault in Trinity 
hurch in the ci y ft New York. 


IN THE [IMPASSIBILITY OF INSECTS 
FROM Me LE VAILLANT. 


BESIDES the experiments I prosecuted as to the power, 
more or less extensive, that certain animals have of subsisting 
without food, I engaged in others as to the impassibility, so to 

xpress myself, of certain kinds of ins ; an impassibility by 


ns i which beings, the term of wi e existence is six 
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gift of being indestructible through the medium of those sensa- 
tions commonly called painful, which are ordinarily destructive 
of every thing that has life. : 

I took a large red-winged locust of the Cape, opened its 
belly, and, puliing out its intestines, filled the cavity with cotton; 
and in that state I fixed it to the bottom of a box with a pin, 
which passed through its thorax. It remained there for five 
months: and at the end of this period it still moved both its legs 
and its antenne. 

I transfixed other locusts in the same manner, without, how- 
ever, opening their bellies as in the former case; and, to try if [ 
could stifle them, I put into the box in which they were inclosed 
camphor and spirits of turpentine; and they.lived there, notwith- 
standing, several days. 

‘If you tear a leg from a fly,’ says the philosophical author 
of Etudes de la Nature, «it moves about as if it had sustained no 
loss. When deprived of so considerable a member, it neither 
faints nor is convulsed; emits no cry, nor shows any symptom of 
pain. Children of a cruel disposition amuse themselves* with 
thrusting long straws into the anus of these insects; and, thus 
impzled, they fly into the air, or walk and perform their usual 
movements, without seeming to be in the least affected by it. 
Reaumur, one day, cut off the fleshy and muscular horn of a 
large caterpillar, which continued to feed as if nothing had hap- 
pened to it.’ 


I have sometimes attempted to drown, in spirits of wine, cer- 


! 
| 


tain kinds of insects. The most robust carnivorous kind would 
Have been stifled by it in less than two minutes; whereas these 
insects were often alive after an immersion of twenty-four hours. 
It is well known that Dr. Franklin recovered flies which he found 
in some bottles of wine that had been sent to him from Madeira, 
and which he had kept in his cellar for upwards of six months. 


> 
i 


DANGER IN COMPLAINING. 


“ WueEn I have a cold in my head,” said a gentleman in com- 
pany, “I am always remarkably du// and stupfid.”’—* You are 
much to be pitied then, sir,” replied another, “for I don’t re- 
member ever to have seen vou without a co/d én vour head.” 
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For the Freemason’s Magazine. 
HYDROSTATICS—NO. I. 
SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


WEIGHTS and measures were, no doubt, adopted at an 
early period; and different nations have since made many im- 
provements. 

Of the antiquity of weights and measures various writings 
bear testimony. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the advantages which have 
arisen to mankind in every age. To be acquainted, however, 
with the weights and measures of different nations, is of great 
importance in a commercial point of view; and, therefore, con- 
sidering the subject peculiarly interesting, some valuable papers 


have been written. 


rhe ideas- which influehced the French National Institute, 
when they chose as the base of the whole metrical system, the 


fourth part of the terrestrial meridian between the equator and 


the north pole (whichis the ten millionth part of this are, for 


‘ mater y aw hy tha Aer ; ‘ } nefes \ 
the unity of measure, and which they denominated metre) is 


beautifully expressed in these words: “ To employ, as the fun- 
damental unity of all measures, a type taken from nature itself, 
—atype as unchangeable as the globe on which we dwell; to pro- 
pose a mé@trical system, of which all the parts are intimately 
connected, and of which the multiples and subdivisions follow a 
natural progression, which is simple, and easy to comprehend; 


is most assuredly a beautitul, great, and sublime idea, worthy of 


the enlightened age in which we live.” 

It is not our place, however, to recite the advantages of a 
perfect knowledge of weights and measures; nor will it be pro- 
per to blend that with the present subject; we shall only make a 
few preliminary remarks. 

In the present numbers we shall endeavor to render the 
whole as systematic as the plan will allow: first by noticing the 
origin, progress, and improvement in that branch of hydrosta- 
tics which relates to specific gravity. Secondly, by describing the 
hydrometer with its application, and the different kinds which 


VOL. ul 38 
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have been proposed. Third and lastly, conclude with sundty re- 
marks. 

The quantities of substances submitted to chemical experi- 
ments, or resulting from them, are determined by the assistance 
of beams accurately constructed, and scales and weights properly 
regulated. As nations differ in their weights and measures, it is 
of the utmost consequence that the variation should be well un- 
derstood, in commerce and the arts; in chemistry, however, 
where the results of experiments may be expressed in Conve- 
nient fractions of the same denomination, it is not of so much 
consequence. 

Mr. Lavoisier justly remarks, that until all the weights used 
in society be reduced to the same standard, it will be sufficient 
for chemists, in different parts of the world, to use the common 
pound of their own country, as the unit or standard; and to ex- 
press all its fractional parts in decimals, instead of the arbitrary 
divisions now in usc. By this method the chemists of all coun- 
tries will be thoroughly understood by each other; although the 
absolute weights of the ingredients and products cannot be 
known, they will readily, and without much calculation, be able 
to determine the relative proportions of these to each other with 
the utmost accuracy; in this way, therefore, we shall be possess- 
ed of an universal language for this part of chemistry.* 

That part of natural philosophy which treats of the motion, 
pressure, and equilibrium of fluids, and the means of*determin- 


ing the specific gravities of bodies, is known by the name of hy- 


drostatics. 

Hydrostatics, therefore, like every other branch of science, 
is affected by certain laws; but we shall consider those only which 
belong to the present subject. Writers all agree in one defini- 
tion of specific gravity, though they differ in expressing their 
ideas on the subject. Thus, for example, “ By the specific gra- 


vity of any substance is understood the quotient of its absolute 


weight (weight in air) divided by its magnitude.”+ “ The specific 


* Tables, however, have been formed for this purpose, which are 
extremely useful, and may be seen in different philosophical and che- 
mical works. 


+ Lavoisier 
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gravity of any substance is that whereby one body weighs more 
or less than another,”* under the same magnitude. “ The spe- 
cific gravity of a body is its weight compared with any other body 
of the same bulk or magnitude. Thus the specific gravity of lead 
to water is as 10 to 1; that is, a cubic inch of lead is as heavy as 
10 cubic inches of water.’’t 

“ The specific gravity of bodies are their relative weights 
contained under the same given magnitude, as a cubic foot, cu- 
bic inch, &c.’’} 

When the weights or gravities of bodies of equal magnitudes 
are considered and compared together, they are called the rela- 
tive weights or specific gravities of those bodies; and, since they 
are likewise proportional to the quantity of matter, it is evident 
that the densities and specific gravities are proportional to each 
other, in all bodies; and, therefore, what has been said of the one 
is equally applicable to the other. 

It has been advanced, “that all space cannot be filled with 
matter or the specific gravity of cork and gold would be equal, 
which is contrary to reason.” 

Mr. Gregory§ of the Royal Military Academy observes, that 
the three terms, gravity, weight, and heaviness, admit of a palpa- 
ble and obvious distinction; and till this time, he imagined, it was 
universaliy reckoned one great excellence of an accurate philo- 
sophical disquisition, that it comprised a careful discrimination 
of the various acceptations of these and other terms, which were 
considered synonymous. Mr. Gregory remarks, that he will take 
the liberty of delineating it In the words of an author, who is in 
no danger of having his sentiments warped to square with the 
tenets of any mechanical system: He adverts to Dr. Truster, 
who in his work on synonymous words speaks thus:— 


“ Heaviness, weivht.—-In the hgurative sense the difference 


*Emmerson’s Principles of Mechanics. 

{ Webster’s Natural Philosophy. The specific gravity of lead is 
stated incorrect—it is 11.3523. See also Martin’s Philosophy, article 
Hydrostatics; Adams’s Lectures, &c. 

+ Bonnycastle’s Introduction to Mensuration and Practical Geometry. 


§In a Memoir in Nicholson’s Journal, intitled, “ Further Remarks 
on Mechanic Power, in reply to Mr. J, C. Hornblower.” 
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of these words is so extremely great, as needs no pointing out; 
in the literal, indeed, they are often confounded: considered then 
in this last sense, Aeaviness is that gravity in a body which we 
fee! and distinguish by itself: weight is the measure and degree 
of that quality, which we cannot ascertain but by comparison.— 
We say absolutely, and in an undetermined sense, that a thing is 
heavy; but relatively, and in a manner determined, that it is of 
such a weight, for example, one, two, or three pounds. A thou- 
sand circumstances prove the Aeaviness of the air; and the mer- 
cury determines the exact weight.” Vol. i. p. 133. 

The art of weighing different bodies in air and in water, and 
determining their specific gravity, was, it is sald, invented by 
Archimedes* Concerning the discovery we have the following 
account: 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, having employed a goldsmith to 
make a crown, and given him a mass of pure gold for that pur- 
pose, suspected that the workman had retained part of the gold 
for his own use. But the king not knowing how to discover the 
truth of his conjecture, referred it to Archimedes; who, having 


studied a long time in vain, discovered it by accident. For, going 
into a bathing-tub of water, and observing that he thereby raised 
the water higher in the tub than it was before, he concluded, in- 
stantly, that he had raised it just as high as any other body could 
lone, that was exactly of his bulk: and considering that any 


c 


ibstance of ecual weicht and of less bulk than himself, 


could not have raised the water so hich as he did. He immedi- 


ately ‘ he king, that he had found a method by which he 


the crown was sophisticated. For, since 

er, it must be of /ess bulk. He there- 

s of gure gold, equally heavy with the 

| in air, should be weighed against it in wa- 

n was not alloyed, it would counterpoise the 

en they were both immersed in water, as well 
they were weighed in air. But, upon making the 


found that the mass of gold weighed much heavier in 


It may, no doubt, have been observed, at an early period, long be- 
fore the time of the celebrated Archimedes, that bodies varied in weight, 
bulk for bulk; of course the principle of specific gravity was kttown 
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water than the crown. When the mass and crown were im- 
mersed separately in one vessel of water, the crown raised the 
water much higher than the mass; which showed it to be alloyed 
with some lighter metal that increased its bulk. Consequently, 
by making experiments with different metals, all equally heavy 
with the crown when weighed in air, he discovered the quantity 
of alloy in the crown.* Accordingly we find, that Archimedes, a 
man who appears to have possessed an uncommon share of ta- 
lent, and who, by strict application and correct principles, made 
a number of useful discoveries, not only gratified the king, but 
discovered the mode of determining the specific gravity of bo- 
dies: for the specific weight of bodies is as their gravity, duck 
for bulk. 

Mr. Martin, in his Philosophia Britannica, says, that Archi- 
medes began thus to reason: “ If I immerse the crown in a ves- 
sel full of water, it will protrude as much as is equal to its bulk. 
If after this | immerse the same weight of pure gold and pure 
silver,* I shall get bulks of water equal to each; consequently, 
having the bulks of gold, silver, and crown of equal weight, I 
have the specific gravities, which must be as the bulks in- 
versely.” 

In a subsequent part, the mode of determining the purity of 
the crown Is given according to Martin. 

t is said of Archimedes, that when he made the discovery, 
he leaped from the bath in an ecstasy, and ran naked about the 
streets of Syracuse, exclaiming, J have found it! I have found 

This circumstance, I believe, is related by Rollin, in his An- 


cient History. Cc. 


* See Ferguson’s Lectures. Martin (Philosophia Britannica) states, 
that the king suspected that the workman had alloyed the gold with 


more silver than was necessary. 


A COUNTRY gentleman a few days since asked his son, 
who was at college, what was meant by a Bachelor of Arts.— 
“One (said the student) who woos the arts, but never weds 
them!” 
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LIFE OF ARISTOTLE. 
[ Continued from page 221, and concluded.) 


THIS same philosopher insists, that for the formation of any 
natural body, it is absolutely necessary it should have another 
principle, besides that first matter, which he calls form. Some, 
indeed, imagine, that thereby he means nothing more than the 
disposition of its various parts; others, however, are of opinion, 
that he means a substantial entity, really and in all respects dis- 
tinct from that matter; and that when any corn, for instance, is 
ground at the mill, it assumes a new substantial form, whereby 
the corn is converted into flour; and that afterwards, when water 
is mingled with the flour, the whole is metamorphosed, as it 
were, and assumes directly another substantial form, and 1s then 
no longer flour but paste; and again, when that paste is thrown 
into the oven and duly baked, it becomes at once a new substan- 
tial form—and such bak aste, in a word, is metamorphosed 
into bread. 

These various s f substantial forms are admitted, indeed, 
by some, in-all other natural bodies; thus for instance in a horse, 
besides his bones, his flesh, his s, his brains, his blood, 


which, by the circulation thereof thr 4 his veins and arteries, 
nourishes and supports cach individual part of him; and besides 
all these, the animal spirits, which are the principles and springs 
of ail motions; there are some philosophers, I say, maintain, with 
him, that there is a substantial form, exclusive of all the before- 
mentioned articles, which they admit to be the soul of the horse; 
they strenuously maintain, that this imaginary form is. not drawn 


, 


or extracted from the matter itself. but the enerey or power ¢ f 


ptorily insist, that it is an en- 


that matter: in a word, they perem] 
tity, really and truly distinct from the matter, whereof it is not 
any individual part, or, even in the least, any modification of it 
whatsoever. 

Aristotle still farther maintains, that all terrestrial bodies are 
composed of the four elements: that is to say, of earth, water, 
air and fire; that the two first, being ponderous, naturally incline 
to the centre of the world; and, on the other hand, the two last, 
being light, keep at as great a distance from it as they possibly 
can. 
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Besides these four elements, however, he admits of a fifth, of 
which all celestial bodies were composed, and the motion whereof 
was always circular. He conceived, that above the air, though un- 
der the concavity of the moon, there was a globe of fire, from 
whence all flames had their source, and into which they were re- 


solved, as brooks and rivers naturally discharge their waters into 
the sea. 

Aristotle farther maintained, that matter was divisible ad infi- 
nitum; that the universe was perfectly full, and that there was no 
such thing asa vacuum in all nature; that the world was eternal; 
that the sun had rolled round its axis from eternity, as it does at 
present, and that such rotation will never cease; that the human 
species likewise were subsisting before the commencement of 
time; that had there been such a thing in fact as a first parent, 
he must have been born without either father or mother, which 
is a direct contradiction, and perfectly absurd. In the same man- 
ner he argues in regard to the birds of the air: It is downright 
ridiculous, says he, to imagine that there was ever one particular 
egg, from whence the whole species of birds received their be- 
ing; or that there ever was one particular bird that laid the first 
egg, because the bird proceeds, from an egg; but that egg came 


> 


from a bird, and that from another preceding, and so backwards 
ad infinitum. The same argument is farther made use of by him 
in regard to all the other various species of animals throughout 
the universe. 

He maintains, moreover, that the heavens are incorruptible; 
and that notwithstanding all sublunary beings are liable to corrup- 
tion, yet the parts whereof they are composed will never decay, 
that they only change their position; that from the destruction of 
one, another springs up te supply its place, and by that means 
the whole mass of the world will continue for ever complete. To 
this he adds, that the earth is at the world’s centre; and that the 
first and supreme Being causes the heavens to roll round that 
earth by such certain beings or intelligences as are for ever em- 
ployed in superintending those particular rotations. 

Aristotle insists, that all that vast expanse, which at this day 
is covered over with the waters of the ocean, was formerly dry 
land; and farther, that what now appears to be dry land, shall, in 


the process of time, be covered with the waters last mentioned. 
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The reason that he gives for the support of this assertion is this: 
that the rivers and impetuous torrents are continually carrying 
sand and earth along with their respective currents; by virtue 
whereof their banks are gradually increasing, and the sea, though 
imperceptibly, retreating; insomuch that, since time never ceases, 
those vicissitudes of earth into sea, and sea into earth again, are 
continually happening from one age successively to another with- 
out end. He adds, moreover, that in divers places, remote from 
the sea, and on divers mountains, the sea, having withdrawn its 
waters from them, has left behind a vast variety of shells; and 
that by digging into the bowels of the earth, the workmen have 
frequently found anchors, and broken pieces of ships. And ac- 
cording to Ovid, Pythagoras was of the same opinion. 

Now Ari. totle insists, that these alterations from sea to land, 
and land to sea, which are thus imperceptibly made, during a long 
process of time, are, in a great measure, the reason why the me- 
mory of things past are so frequently erased. He adds, more- 
over, that other accidents sometimes intervene, which occasion 
the loss of the arts themselves: such, for instance, as pestilences, 
wars, famines, carthquakes, fires, or, in a word, such total deso- 
lations as at once extirpate and destroy a whole city or country, 
except some few that escape by flight into the adjacent deserts, 
where they lead a-savage lile, and beget, in the course of time, 
a new generation of people, who gradually cultivate those lands 
in which they reside, or others, which they casually discover, ot 
revive those arts, which are above mentioned to be lost; and that 
the very selfsame notions are recollected and renewed from one 
time to another without end. This is his way of arguing; and by 
such propositions as these, he maintains, that notwithstanding 
those various vicissitudes and revolutions above allowed, yet the 
machine of the world subsists without corruption. 


Aristotle, indeed, is very curious in his researches after those 


things which are most capable of rendering mankind happy in 


this life. He refutes, in the first place, all such libertines, as ima- 
gine that happiness solely consists in sensual enjoyments. He 
insists, that they are not only of short duration, but soon create a 
disgust, enervate the body, and stupify the brain. In the next 
place he discards the notion of such as are ambitious, and think 
that happiness wholly consists in pomp and grandeur, and neve! 
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seruple the practice of the vilest and most indirect means in the 
attainment of any post of honor and advantage. 

He insists, that honor and esteem subsist in the person who 
pays that homage; and adds, that the ambitious man is fond of 
being respected for some particular virtue, which he willingly 
would have the world believe to be implanted in him; and, by 
consequence, that true happiness consists rather in virtue, than 
in honors and preferments, which are perfectly extraneous, 

He confutes, in the last place, the notion of such as are ava- 
ricious, and imagine that true happiness solely consists in riches. 
He insists, that riches are not to be coveted for their own sake; 
since they only render such as possess them and dread the 
thought of making use of them, the most miserable wretches 
under the sun; that the only way to make them become bless- 
ings, is to make a generous use of them, and by bounty and be- 
nevolence, to relieve those who are in necessity and distress; 
whereas real happiness ought to consist in something truly sub- 
stantial, and of intrinsic value, which ought carefully to be hoard- 
ed up, and never to be parted with. 

In short, Aristotle was of opinion, that true happiness wholly 
consisted in the most disinterested and impartial action of the mind, 
and in the constant practice of all social duties. He insists, more- 
over, that the noblest employment of the mind is the study of 
nature; that is to say, that no time can be spent more advantage- 
ously than in making deep researches into all celestial and ter- 
restrial bodies; but more particularly into the existence of the su- 
preme Being. He observes, however, that no person can be said 
to be perfectly happy, without having some competent portion of 
the good things of this life; for unless we are so possessed, we 
cannot employ our time on any sublime speculations, nor in the 
practice of any social duties. As for instance, in case we are poor 
and indigent, we can have no opportunity of obliging our friends; 
and it is doubtless one of the highest pleasures that this life af- 
fords, to be in a capacity of doing good to those whom we sin- 
cerely love: And thus, says he, true felicity consists in three 
things: first, in the faculties of the mind—such, for instance, as 
wisdom and prudence; secondly, in natural perfections—such, for 
instance, as beauty, strength, health, and the like; and lastly, in the 
blessings of fortune—such, for instance, as riches and honors. It 
is his opinion, that virtue alone is not sufficient to make a man 


happy; that there is an absolute necessity for mankind to be pos- 
VOL. 1 39 
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sessed in some degree of the blessings of life; and that a wise 
man must be inevitably unhappy, if he be either in pain, or in 
distress. On the other hand, he assures us, that vice is sufficient 
of itself to make mankind thoroughly unhappy; that notwith- 
standing we roll in riches, and are possessed of all the blessings 
of life besides, yet still, in case we are vitious, we can never be 
happy; that though the wisest man in the world was not totally 
exempt from affliction, yet those misfortunes were such only as 
were light and trivial; that virtues and vices were not inconsistent 
things; that the same man might possibly be very just and honest, 
and yet be a downright libertine in his heart. 

He admitted of three several degrees of friendship: the first 
was that of cohsanguinity; the next that of inclination; amd the 
last that of universal benevolence. 

He was of opinion, that the study of the belles lettres contri- 
buted, in a great measure, towards the practice of virtue; and as 
sures us, moreover, that it was the greatest consolation imagina- 
ble to all such as were highly advanced in years. 

He acknowledges (as Plato did before him) a supreme Being, 
and an overruling Providence. 


He insists, that all our ideas proceed originally from th 


senses; that a person born blind could never have any adequat: 
notion of colors; nor, on the other hand, could one that had been 


ceaf from his birth, have the least conce Pp ion of articulate sounds. 


In regard to politics, his notion was, that a monarchical state 


Vibe’ “a ‘ 
was preferable to all others, because in all others there were mor 


persons than one to sit at the helm of government; as an army 


*- 


if there were 


wenty commanding officers invested with equal 
power; so it is in the regulation of a kingdom. Whilst the depu 
ties or leading men in a republic are wasting their time in assem- 


ai 


more likely to prove victorious when headed by one general, than 
? 


blies and debates, the monarch has got possession of the place he 
aimted at, and carried his plan into actual execution. The adminis- 
, , 


trators, or heads of a republic, are under little or no concern for 


its real benefit and welfare. in case they can but promote their 
private interest by it > dow nfal. ‘The y soon rrow « alous of ear h 
other, from whence arise animositics and divisions, and $0, in pro- 
cess of time, the republic very seldom fails of being ruined and 


undone; whereas in a monarchical state, the prince has no othe: 


interest in view but that of his kingdom; and, in « equence, hi 
subrects must } 1 lourishing 
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Aristotle was once asked, what benefit and advantage could 
possibly arise from the practice of lying. Why this, replied he, 
He that is addicted to that mean-spirited vice may be assured, that 
no one will believe him whenever he speaks the truth. 

Aristotle being once blamed by a friend for bestowing his be- 
nevolence on an unworthy object; It is not, said he, because he is 
that wicked worthless person as you observe, that | have pity and 
compassion on him, but because he is my fellow creature. 

It was a common saying of Aristotle’s, both to his friends and 
pupils, that knowledge, in regard to the soul, was much the same 
as light is to the eye; and that, notwithstanding its roots might 
possibly prove somewhat bitter, yet its delicious fruits made an 
ample Compensation. 

Sometimes when Aristotle was disgusted at the misconduct of 
the Athenians, he would tell them, with an air of derision, that 
notwithstanding they had a profusion of wholesome laws, as well 

of the best corn; yet they would be lavish of the latter, without 
paying the least veneration or respect to the former. 

Being once asked, What thine was sconest blotted out of a 
man’s remembrance; he made answer, A grateful acknowledg- 
ment for favors received. 

Another time, being asked what hope was: It is the dream, 


° 3 /. aut : 
id he, Ot a man that IS awakc. 


Diogenes made Aristotle a present of a fig; the latter plainly 
perceived, that in case he refused to accept of his favor, the former 
had some piece of raillery ready to throw out upon the occasion: 


took the fig, therefore, and said, with a smile, Now Diogenes 
has not only lost his fig, but the use he intended to make of it. 
Hie used to s Vs That there were three articles absolutely re- 
quisite for all young children: namely, a natural genius, exercise, 
and disciplhi 


, = 


When any one asked him what difference there was between 
a wise man and a blockhead, he would say, That there was no 
more than between the living and the dead. 

He would frequently say, That knowledge was an ornament 
in prosperity, and a great support and relief under the frowns of 
fortune; that those who bestowed a liberal education upon chil- 
dren, were in reality much more their parents than those who be- 
got them; since the latter only brought them into life, but the 
former enabled them to pass away that life in'a happy and repu- 
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charged by Eurimedon, one of the priests of the goddess Ceres, 
as guilty of blasphemous expressions. The recollection of what 
treatment Socrates had before met with, terrified him to that de- 
eree, that he determined to leave Athens at once, and to seek an 
asylum at Chaleis in Eubeea. Some say he died with vexation, 
because he found himself incapable of giving a rational account 
of the ebbing and flowing of the sea. Other historians assure us, 
that he threw himself headlong into the sea, and said, while he 
was falling, O Sea! bury me in thy waves, since | can never com- 


prehend thy motions. Others agein insist, that he died a natural 
death, in the sixty-third year of his age, and two years after the 
| +} } 
{ 1 i 


, of his once royal pupil Alexander the Great. 


The natives of Stagira erected altars to his memory, and paid 


im the tribute of divin adoration 


Aristotle made his will, and ti | 


by constituted and appointed 


rere 


his iriend Antipater sole executor. 


He left one son, named Nicomachus, and one daughter, who 


‘ 


had been married ! some time to tne § randson of Demaratus, 


the KID r oO} , cet TY ‘ Ne 
— 
DR. FRANKLIN 
THE late Dr. Franklin concludes a letter to his friend, G 
Whatley, es }. (written May 18, 17§ Ty in the followine words: 


“You aré now 78, and I am 82—You tread fast upon my 
eels: but though you have more strength and spirit, you cannot 
come up with me ull I stop, which must be soon; for I have crown 
so old to have buricd most of the friends of my youth; and I 


iow often hear persons, whom | knew when children, called old 





Mr. Such-a-one, to distinguish them from their sons, how men 


Frown and in business: so that v livil twelve years beyond Da- 
' vid’s period, | seem to have intruded n yseli into the « ompany ot 
: posterity, when I ought to be a-bed and asleep. Yet, had I gone 
70, would hove ! ff twelve of the most active vears of my 
life, employed too in matters of the greatest inportance; but 
whether | have mh coins Oud ¢( mischiet, 1s lor time to dls- 


L intended well; and 1 hope ail wili end 
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IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


M. SAGE has lately stated, in a memoir read to the National 
Institute at Paris, the efficacy of fluor volatile alkali,* in cases of 
severe apoplexy. ‘For at least 40 years,” says he, “1 have had 
opportunities of witnessing the efficacy of volatile alkali, taken 
internally, as an immediate remedy for the apoplexy, if employed ; 
on the first appearance of the disease. One of the keepers of my 


cabinet, aged 72 years, robust though thin, and very sedate, was 
seized while fasting with an apoplexy. He fell down deprived of 
sense. When raised up he had the rattles in his throat, his eyes 


were closed, his face pallid, and his teeth fixed together. Il drew 


i 
out his under lip to answer the purpose of a spout, into which 
was poured a spoonful of water, contailt 25 or SO drops of 
fluor volatile alkali. At the same Ume two slips of paper, the 
eages of whi h were wett wi voiatliec ikall, WeETe Ill ¢ j 
into his nostrils. Phe e¢ 1 were speeahiy sep ted and the eves 
opened. A second cose ol alkali was instantly pour 1 Gov 
tl roal. The I ittles ceased; ecech an recolle ion returned. In 
the course of an hour the patient recovered st ient strength to’ 
proceed about 300 paces to his own chamber. In another hour he 
got up, asked ior something t t, and has since experienced no 
return e cist H > | ( it ! 
c one Ol ] ( VW ‘ ( VW Ss VW 
the apoplexy VV hile at tab] ‘* Lhe volatile al ll excite a vom 
ine; and after that had ; |, the patient 1k 20 drops of volatile 
alkali in half a elass of wine. His senses retur l, and int ) 


; = 
hours ne was avie tO Walk in 


THE SCRAPIAD—NO. 1] 

SOME time since f tl tee of ways and 
means, alias, @ flaufier, play tf ano rick in England, by 
which he guiled a numb ’ » He exhibited for sale 
a new class of birds, wiiich inated Mules, and asserted, 
were genetated between Green-inch and Canary-birds. Their 
heads were ornamented with a curious tult or crest, and their 
tails were of a peculiar form, fashion, and color, to which the re- 


commendation of being fine songsters was added. They soon 
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caught the eyes and pockets of some of the professed bird-fan- 
ciers, each of whom proudly enjoyed the gratification of exhibit- 
ing his pretty warbler as a rara avis, for a few days; and until the 
birds had discovered the cheat, by moudting off their false crowns 
and tails, which had been dexterously stuck on by the ingenious 
fancy-monger. a 





Mr. Erskine being indisposed in the court of King’s Bench, 
told Mr. Jekyl, that he had a pain in his bowels, for which he 
could get no relief. “I ’Il give you an infallible specific,” replied 
the humorous barrister. “ Get made 4¢torney General, my friend, 
and then you ‘ll have no bowels at all!” 

A wonderful degree of expedition in driving, has been exhi- 
bited in England. A wager of one thousand guineas, laid by the 
Earls of March and Eglintowne, on the one side, with Theobald 
Taafe and Andrew Sprowle, Esqrs. on the other; that four horses 
should draw a carriage with four running wheels, with a person 
in or upon it, nineteen miles in one hour. It was performed in 
fifty-three minutes and twenty-seven seconds, although the horses 
ran away, the first four miles, with their riders and carriage. Three 
of these horses had won plates, and all bred and trained for run- 
ning. The two leading horses, including riders, saddles and har- 
ness, carried about eight stone; each wheel-horse about seven 
stone; the chaise, with the boy that rode in it, weighed about 


twenty-four stone. 


In a trial that lately took place in London, the Attorney Getie- 
ral charged Mr. Erskine with travelling out of his way in con- 
ducting his client’s case. Mr. Erskine in answer said, his learned 
friend had talked of the irrelevancy of certain questions which 
he had put; this reminded him of the celebrated Dr. Whitefield, 
who had been accused, by his audience, of rambling in his dis- 


course; to which he replied, “If you will ramble to the devil, I 


, - ‘ss 
ron le after 1 
wetal geil 


A fellow being brought to the bar some time ago, to answer 
lor a misdemeanor, told his prosecutor, that he could convict him 
of being both a thief and a murderer!—-Upon being required to 
firove his assertion— Why, (said he) you ugly villain, you killed 
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) KEMBLE was once playing Hamlet; a countryman, a novicc 

1 who acted Guildenstern, but who was a tolerable musician, on 

! being repeatedly beseeched by Hamlet to “ play upon the pipe,” 
at length said, “ Weill. if your lordshift insists on it, I shall do as 


H well as I can;’’ and, to the great confusion of Kemble, and the no 


i smali amusement of the audience, he played God save the King. 


To the Editor of the Freemason’s Magazine 


Srr, 


i READING a few evenings ago, in the 7th number of your magazine, the 
humorous anecdote of the bet made by a baker, and the complete 
manner in which he won the same, brings to my recollection a circum- 
stance that took place in Newhaven, Connecticut, a few years ago. ! 
send you the incident for publication; and you may rely upon its au- 


thenticity. 


THERE lived in that city a Mr. L*****, a very facetious old 
man, whose principal study was to amuse himself at the expense 
of his acquaintance, in playing them a variety of comical tricks: 
being generally innocent in their conclusion, they were received 
by the persons on whom they were practised, with pleasantry and 
good humor. 
As Mr. L. was sitting in a tavern, amusing his companion 
with the sallies of his wit, a countryman entered. Our hero of | 


i 


fun, saw the extreme simplicity of Hodge, and was determined 


to have some sport. Observing he had a new hat on, he accost 
him with—* So friend, you have got a new hat—how much di 
it cost?”’ “ Four dollars,” replied the countryman. “ Four dollars 
Well, I swear, it’s a very nice hat.—I ’Il bet you a nif of sling," | 
that you may cut the crown out, and burn it; and I will after 


wards make it as sound as ever.” Hodge assented: and cut the 


crown out with a penknife procured from the landlord. He gave 
it to Mr. L., who threw it into the fire; and poor Hodge waited 
with the greatest compesure until it was consumed. “ Now,” re 
joined he, turning.to Mr. L., “ you must mend the hat.’”’ Mr. L., 


surveying the honest couniryman for a few moments, enjoying 


. the triumph gained over his simplicity, turned round, and with 
the utmost sang froid, replied, “ Well, I swear, I believe I ’ve 


199 


lost! 





* Glass of cin-todd 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


THE IRISH HARP. 


Ce ee 


baned with a beautiful Engraving in wood 


ne am ogee 


1 FRAGMENT. 
Written by Miss S. OwENnsown : 


Vo of the days of old, let me hear you.—Awake the soul 


of song Osstan 


WHY sleeps the Harp of Erin’s pride 


Why, with’ring, droops its Shamrock wreath? 


Why has that song of swectness died, 


aa Which Erin’s Harp alone can breath 

¥ 

% O!} t iS th S ip st, W Ile t thing 
' L he sigl sot FE: that faintest flow 


O’er airy lyres, did never fling 


SO sweet, So 5s nd, a sone of wo ' 
: 

: 

- ' 

And vet its sadness seem’d to borrow ; 
From love, or JOY; a my stic spe ll; ; 
*Twas doubtful still if dee or sorrex : 


From its melting lapses fell. 


For if amidst its tones’ soft languish 


' 
\ note of love or joy e’er stream’d, ; 


’ 
‘ "Twas the plaint of lovesick anguish, 
And still the “ joy of grief it seem’d 
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"Tis said oppression taught the lay 
To him—(of all the “ sons of song” 
Fhat bask’d in Erin’s brighter day) 


The /ast of the inspired throng; 


That not in sumptuous hall, or bow’r, 
























Fo victor chiefs, on tented plain, 


er > . é 
l'o festive souls, in festal hour, 5 
Pid he (sad bard!) pour forth the strai 
Oh no' for he, OF pre ss’d, pursued, * 
Wild, wand’ring, doubtful of his course, 
t With tears his silent heart beck w'd, 


That drew from Erin's woes their source 


Tt was beneath th’ impervious gloom 
Of some dark forest’s de¢ nest ce i, 
*T was at some pat t he 


Or on the drear heath wl he fell 


[ft was bene th tl loneliest ive 


That roofs the brow nisem 
: nee 
Or stems the ocean's wi t wav 
Or mocks the sea-blast’s keer ‘hy 
t w tnr hs ht’ , tral | 


And terror views demoniac | 
Flit ehastly round in ead a : 
lhe bard rest *d ne ot wo, 

! 4} : who ly 1 of } 1 race 
SurPrviy the I fre lon \ tal i 


Oh, what a lay the minstrel breath’ 
How many bles ling hearts around, 
In suff’ring sympathy inwreath’d, 


Hung desponding o’er the sound! 
; I N 


For still his Harp’s wild plaintive tones 
Gave back their sorrows keener still, 


The persecution, begun by the Danes against the Trish bard 


, o 
finished in almost the total extirpation of that sacred order in the reigy 


cr 


queen Elizabeth 
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Breath’d sadder sighs, heav’d deeper moans, 
And wilder wak’d despair’s wild thrill. 


} For still he sung the ills that flow 
é From dire oppression’s ruthless fang, 
} And deepen’d every patriot wo, 

5 


And sharpen’d every patriot pang 


Yet, ere he ceas’d, a prophet’s fire 
Sublim’d his lay, and louder rung 
rhe deep-ton’d music of his lyre, 


And Eri o brach*™ he boldly sung. 


, 


Ireland for ever'—a national exclamation; and, in less felicitous 


times, the rallying point to which many an Irish heart revolted from the 
flu nce of adespali 


Mr. Enito: 


1 SEND you the following tale for insertion in your useful and enter- 


taining Magazine. Should ma petit utelle receive the approbation of 

‘ 7 mf t ’ 5 ‘ | } } +; r . z 
pur cI Cui inspection, its publicity Will De the testimony Gi your award 
+0 fo H 


MATILDA was a maiden fair, 
Ot ev’ry charm possess’d; 
rhe comfort of her parents’ ca 


By all their loves aress’d 


I'was where Volturna’s rapid flood 
Isernia girt around, 


Uhe palace of her parents stood, 





Upon a rising ground. 


Her days of infancy had pass’d 
In innocence and ease; 
When Love (unlook’d-for) came, unask’d, 


To torment—and to please 


Count Florentine, a noble youth, 
Own’d for this maid a flame:— 
Her heart, the seat of ev’ry truth, 


Felt for this vouth the same 


& 
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His love he tremblingly confess’d 
Matilda blush’d, and sigh’d; 
As he her hand with transport press’d, 


His suit was not deny’d 


in holy wedlock they were 101 vd— 
That cherub Happiness 


Crown’d all the jovs that were intwin’d 


This virtuous pau to bless 


id ibe ioWCcrs— ( Unsec ~ 
And Ho; iol i I 
( i ©, t ut s 1 


With all his smiles, « t not invit 
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A window’s height o’erlook’d the flood, 
Where she her griefs express’d; 
Upon its edge her infant stood, 
Clasp’d to his mother’s breast. 
. 
From her he gave a sudden start, 
And fell into the stream; 
Sorrow had so possess’d her heart, 


She thought it first a dream 


But soon her infant's feeble cries 


lo madness rous’d her brain: 


And from the tow ring window flies. 
Her baby to regain 


She caught him—press’d him to her breast, 
lo screen him trom the w ive; 
But Heavy nh, in merc vy, thought *twas best 


‘I hes yricts should nn l a grave 


THE SONG OF CONSTANCY 


NOW, Joat é r Sef am l now let me s . 
l vii Dot are i ith, vet that vouth will deca 
In our journey through life, my dear Joan, I supposs 
We shall ott meet a br mibl , and s ymetimes a rose 
Wi n i clou on tT st ehead sh lid rken m da 
Thy sunshu f s\ ness must smile it away; 
Al ! nt ull Var shall dw i upo thi ; 
lo chase e labor and t mph be mine 
Let u wish not t \ ilth ) vo ] consume; 
I ) | Aury "s i ] rt 1 i to the t ymb 

} 
Let us sigh t nc for trust me, my Joa 
rhe keenest of ires owes its birth to a throne 
Phou shalt milk our one cow, and if fortune pursue, 


In good time, with her blessing, my Joan may milk two; 


t will ull our small field, whilst thy prattle and song 


Shall charm as I drive the bright ploughshare along 


When finish’d the day, by the fire we ’ll regale, 


And treat a good neighbor at eve with our ale; 
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For, Joan, who would wish for se/f only to live? 


One blessing of life, my dear girl, is to give 


E’en the red-breast and wren shall not seek us in vain, 


Whilst thou hast a crumb or thy Corin a grain; 
Not only their songs will they pour from the grove, 


But yield, by example, sweet lessons of love 


Fhough thy beauty must fade, yet thy youth I ll remember, 
‘That thy .Way was my own when thou showest Decem 
And when Age to my Aead shall his wint impart, 
The sun ce » i res le th} nea 
=, 


Rs 
= > 

rHE foliowing a t productions of a young mind, glowing 
with feelings the most sensitiv Anxious of becom a correspondent, 
os 2 ae lob! | } } 6 tod } ! 
io a Work 80 laudable, am hi i nas read W li interes md adam 
ration, he offers the follow for insertion. Should th y meet your ap- 
nroh- ‘ i ' plac ‘ ? 1) t Hotterine te ] 
probation, and find a place i naca \ } ering to th 
author’s feelincs, and imsul i cont ! tf his is s, both in ¢ 
and poetr Ep™Mt 


EXTEMPORE LINES, 


And never did a lover’s sigh 


So sv iv breath 
Oh wake the lyre, and let me di 
Beneath its magic pow’r' 
In nity { is L LiKe li . 
O touch the wire a n 


With thee let ev’ry wish combine 


To ease me of my pain 
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SONNET TO MARIA, 


OH yes'—I will gaze on those roseate lips: 
Then to taste all the sweets of a kiss, 
Since earth roll’d its ball, there ’s none e’er beheld, 


For fond rapture, a moment like this. 


rhen be not too timid, thou sweet blooming fair, 


— 
yreast, 


Though a sigh may escape trom thy 
My soul’s spe iking languag’ shall never alloy 


rhe contentment that soothes thee to rest. 


And yet, belov’d fair, though perchance it should rise, 
Ww ill thy heart my tond wishes reprove 
Will thy sentient pulsation, that gives feeling birth, 


Speak but one word of comfort to Love 


hen haste, charming fair—(of the blue rolling eye), 


No long r let me in icspon lency sigh 


EDMUND 


SONG 


SWEET Rosalind! forbear to chid« 

Alas' IT can no longer hid: 

What long my heart would have disclos’d, 
H id modest Fear not int rpos’d 


Whene’er I view thy heav'nly face 


‘ 
My wond’ rit r eY s new he auty trac 
My gl soul with rapture but 
And love to adorat t 

Thy ( rh hi ( KS i clos 


And Cupid wantons, while he sips 
Che flowing fragrance on thy 
Fhose ringlets that so n atly deck 
Phy comely face . und grace ful necl 
With those pre portion’d limbs combine 
l'o form thee, fair one! all di 

Who can resist thy matchless charms 
Oh! take me, « lasp me in those arm 
Regale me on thy spicy breast 


And loll mv ravish’d soul to rest 


or 
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THE REQUEST. 
BY the first glance of thy bewitching eyes; 
By all the loves that in their orbit move; 
By the soft breath of those ambrosial sighs; 


By all the transports of a mutual love; 


By all the virtues of thy innocence; 
By all the graces round thy form intwin’d; 
By all the charms of thy act omplish’ L se nse; 


By all f ’ve nam’d—sweet maid, wilt thou prove kinc 
« 


O calm this br ast, that heaves its sigh for thes 


And let the cherub Peace to me impart 


Its cheering smile.—O, then, Felicity 
Shall solely hold its emp im mv heart i 
2 


THE Masonic Plate, this number presents to our patrons, is publish 
at the request of several of our brethren. Though the principal end in- 
tended is to exhibit an el rant torn f a Lodge Notice, our brethren 


wil find a rich treat in the em! matics it port ys 


Some of our corre spon lents will « ve < lerable alterations in 
their communications. We ai mvinced they will approve of the same, 
on a reperusal of their manuscripts 

Though it would mp i s not to be grateful for favors, 
we cannot but remind such as v ¢ gratified by a republication 
their effusi ns, tl it S] vill cost th t » ¢ th 
cents postage; but if an artiel ould be cut out and inclosed tn a 
piece of paper, tl Post-office « ire’e is as a double letter. No letters 
lating to the Magazine can receive attention unless the postage be paid 

We earnestly solicit tt m of our subscribers, more partic 
larlv thos m the coul v. j vI yi terms n which our Maga ne 
is publishe 1 M: ny, instead : ¢ | L} ng W th t}; ‘Dp rt of the contra‘ 

n the delivery of the sixth pbher, whic mpleted the first half ye 
when six dollars became duc, have suffered their defalcation to extend 
to the tenth number. If we are not afforded a reciprocity in our ende 


vors to render the Magazine eminently worthy of patronage, its advan- 


tages may be greatly retarded. We hope our next number will give us 
the pleasure of announcing the removal of this verv serious impediment 


ERRATUM 
ize 267, the meetings of Lodge No. 59, should be 2d and 4th 7 
Thursday 
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A new Hamu writter, whieh no man knoweth, «save ham Bhat receivttheei. 
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